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TO  MY  PUPILS, 

PAST  AND  PRESENT,  I  DEDICATE 
THIS  WORK, 
TRUSTING  IT  MAT  BE  USEFUL  TO  THEM, 
AS  WELL  AS  ENLIGHTENING 
TO  THOSE 

WHO  KNOW  NOTHING  OF  THE  SUBJECT 
OF  LIP-READING. 

E.  F.  B. 


To  me,  though  Beithei*  voice  nor  sound 
From  earth  or  air  can  come ; 

Deaf  to  the  world  that  brawls  around, 
That  world  to  me  is  diimb. 

The  song  of  bird,  the  water's  fall, 
Sweet  tones  and  grating  jars. 

Hail,  tempest,  wind,  and  thunder — all 
Are  silent  as  the  stars. 

Yet  may  the  quick  and  conscious  eye 

Assist  the  slow,  dull  ear; 
Sight  can  the  signs  of  thought  supply. 

And  with  a  look  I  hear. 


J.  Montgomery. 


PREFACE. 


This  little  work  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  tlie  writer  to 
accomplisli  a  very  difficult  task — viz.,  to  interest  the  general 
reader,  and  especially  the  partially-deaf  world,  in  tLe  dry 
and  technical  details  of  the  little-known  science  of  Lip- 
reading.  How  far  it  proves  successful,  results  and  the 
public  alone  will  show.  If  it  adds  but  a  few  to  the  as  yet 
limited  number  who  have  taken  up  the  science  in  order  to 
mitigate  in  some  measure  their  sad  affliction  of  deafness,  I 
shall  be  satisfied  that  my  laboui-s  have  not  been  ill-spent. 

My  Lip-reading  Teacher  friends  will  see  that  this  work 
is  in  no  sense  intended  to  instruct  them  in  their  profession. 
It  is  not  for  them  at  all.  To  such  hints  as  they  may  find 
useful,  if  there  are  any,  they  are  welcome. 

I  am  preparing,  and  later  on  hope  to  publish,  a  larger 
work,  as  a  manual  more  suited  to  their  calling.  It  will 
contain  much  of  my  life-work  and  many  technical  exer- 
cises, which  I  hope  may  prove  as  valuable  to  others  as 
they  have  been  to  myself;  for  though  the  world  beyond 
our  little  professional  circle  may  neither  read  nor  value 
them,  I  would  not  willingly  have  them  lost.  These,  then, 
I  trust,  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  shortly  if  they  wish ; 
but  who  can  say  whether  this  first  venture  will  encourage 
a  further  effort  or  otherwise  ? 
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PREFACE. 


To  my  ci'itics,  who  doubtless  will  be  many  and  great,  I 
■wisli  to  say  that  I  hare  only  jDublished  the  unsolicited 
Testimonials  added  in  the  Appendix  after  much  considera- 
tion. One  wlio  writes  a  Ijook  must  always  be  oijen  to  the 
charge  that  it  is  but  intended  to  advertise  the  writer.  I 

can  but  reply  with  Byron — 
t 

" 'Tis  pleasant  sure  to  see  one's  name  in  print; 
A  boolt's  a  book,  although  there's  nothing  in't." 

It  is  not  for  advertisement  that  they  are  included,  but 
solely  to  show  what  some  deai  people  have  to  say  as  to 
the  benefits  they  have  derived  from  Lip-reading,  and  so 
to  induce  others  to  follow  their  example.  If  they  accom- 
plish this,  and  in  addition  do  me  good  in  my  profession, 
I  shall  be  the  first  to  be  thankful. 

But  apart  fi-om  this,  if  each  day  in  the  week  were  thrice 
as  long  as  it  is,  then  only  it  is  possible  I  might  add  to 
my  income  and  fame.  With  me  already  tbe  cry  is  "still 
they  come."  I  cannot  teach  my  art  to  more  than  I  do  in 
the  day.    "Would  that  I  coivld. 

Finally,  if  I  in  some  small  measure  succeed  in  interesting 
tlie  general  public  and  those  partially  deaf  in  the  subject, 
and  draw  attention  to  the  future  unfolded  for  them,  my 
object  will  have  been  achieved;  and  I  shall  feel  that  I,  a 
weak  woman,  and  a  young  one  at  that,  have  in  some  degree 
done  my  part  in  the  sphere  of  life  to  which  my  steps  have 
iDeen  so  providentially  guided. 

E.  F.  BOULTBEE. 


Members'  Mansions, 

Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Mainly  Introductory. 

The  Lip-reading  Teaclier  is  often  told  by  pupils  and 
friends  that,  after  a  life  devoted  to  the  science, 
there  must  be  much  to  learn  connected  with  it  that 
would  not  only  be  interesting  to  the  general  public, 
but  more  especially  advantageous  to  posterity. 

It  may  be  so,  but  the  difficulty  is,  not  hoio  much 
to  divulge  of  what  must  of  necessity  to  a  great  extent 
be  a  secret  system — secret,  because  no  writing  can 
give  the  experience — but  hoio  to  present  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
and  how  to  arrange  the  wealth  of  material  that  a 
life's  work  collects,  so  that  it  may  not  finally  be  lost. 
For  that,  after  all,  is  the  main  object  of  the  true 
artist — not  in  what  way  he  can  magnify  or  even 
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enrich,  liiniself,  but  wliether  it  is  possible  to  do  good 
to  the  cause  aud  benefit  humanity. 

By  keeping  back  the  long  list  of  exercises  con- 
taining technical  words  and  phrases,  the  fear  arises 
lest  one  should  be  thought  a  quack,  anxious  not  to 
part  "v^itli  his  secret  compoimd,  warranted  to  cure 
all  ills,  for  ought  but  gold,  and,  by  confining  oneself 
to  the  more  interesting  parts  and  lively  anecdotes, 
one  shoiild  be  deemed  a  mere  advertiser. 

Swayed  with  such  restraining  thoughts,  one  can 
but  throw  oneself  on  the  generosity  of  the  reader, 
with  the  assurance  that  these  pages  are  written 
solely  in  the  hope  others  may  benefit  by  them,  and 
that  pupils  and  those  Avho  are  partially  deaf  may 
derive  a  few  useful  hints. 

Doubtless  there  are  few  in  these  days  who  have 
not  heard  something  about  the  wonders  of  Lip- 
reading.  Children  born  deaf,  or  who  have  become 
so  in  early  infancy,  who  cannot  hear  speech,  and 
therefore  cannot  imitate  it  in  the  usual  way,  and 
wko  are  spoken  of  commonly  as  "  dumb,"  bave  been 
taught,  and  are  being  taught,  in  large  numbers  to 
speak  in  a  rational  way,  and  by  watching  the  motions 
of  the  lips  of  others  they  see  what  is  said  to  them. 

How  is  it  done? 

"  Have  you  seen  Mrs.  's  little  deaf  girl  ?  She 

has  just  returned  from  school,  and  it  is  simply 
marvellous  what  they  have  taught  her." 

"  You  must  be  awfully  clever,  and  have  enormous 
patience !  " 
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Eemarks  such  as  these  are  what  one  hears  on  all 
sides  from  those  who  desire  to  be  enlightened. 

I  wonder  if  it  can  be  turned  to  further  advan- 
tage for  the  partially  deaf  ?  "  asks  another. 

And  this  latter  question  is  one  that  is  now  coming 
to  the  fore  in  the  present  day.  It  is  one  these  pages 
seek  to  answer;  not  so  much  how  the  deaf  child  is 
taught,  but  how  far  it  can  be  utilised  for  the  benefit 
of  the  deaf  and  partially  deaf,  may  be  set  down 
as  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  present  little 
work. 

In  the  first  instance  the  system  was  applied  only 
to  the  mute.  It  is  by  considering  how  it  originated, 
and  "  how  it  is  done "  in  their  case,  that  we  shall 
be  led  on  to  see  how  the  deaf  have  in  -it  a  veritable 
God-send. 

One  must  of  necessity  touch  upon  the  History  of 
the  Oral  System,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  The 
method  whereby  1,he  child  is  taught  to  speak  by 
word  of  mouth,  to  see  the  loords  sjJoken  by  others 
(which  is  called  Lip-reading),  and  to  read  and  write 
both  written  and  printed  characters. 

As  a  science,  it  has  been  taught  to  mute  children  for 
long  ages :  at  first,  of  course,  dimly ;  but  gradually, 
as  new  exponents  of  the  art  arose,  it  has  been  so 
perfected  that  now  we  have  deaf  children  speaking 
almost  as  distinctly  as  others,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  if  brought  to  the  teacher  when  very  young. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  Oral  System  is 
entirely  separate,  and  to  some  extent  antagonistic 
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to,  wkat  is  sometimes  termed  tlie  "  Older  System  " 
of  speaking  ou  tke  fingers  or  by  signs. 

I  say  "  older,"  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  speecL- 
teacliing  is  quite  as  old,  if  not  tlie  elder  of  tlie  two. 

As  regards  the  advantages  of  these  different 
methods,  of  course  the  Lip-reader  and  teacher  of 
that  art  cau  do  no  other  than  recommend  the  Oral 
System.  It  is  true  the  sign  method  is  better  than 
nothing,  but  not  much.  It  is  good  only  if  the  Oral 
Method  is  not  available,  which  one  rejoices  to 
think  is  now  very  rarely  the  case.  Even  the 
School  Boards  are  taking  it  up,  and  therefore  the 
Oral  Teacher  can  but  say  once  more  to  those  parents 
who  are  seeking  where  and  how  to  have  their  deaf 
child  taught,  "Away  with  all  signs,  the  other  way  is 
better,  the  other  is  possible." 

Having  given  up  the  instruction  of  children,  in 
order  to  devote  her  attention  to  the  greater  world  of 
the  deaf,  the  writer  feels  that  she  can  the  more 
freely  give  this  advice  without  aiiectation,  and 
without  incurring  the  stigma  of  seeking  to  advertise 
herself ;  but,  for  all  that,  she  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  little  ones.  Prom  them  she  had  first 
to  learn  that  lesson  which  she  now  teaches  the  adult, 
how  his  trying  lot  may  be  alleviated. 

Tew  know  better  what  brightness,  hope,  and  new 
life  the  Oral  System  cau  diffuse,  and  has  afforded 
to  the  many  children  who  are  now  mixing  with  the 
Avorld,  and  taking  their  natural  place  amid  their 
hearing  brothers  and  sisters. 
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Those  who  sometimes  pay  a  visit  to  our  ancient 
Abbey  at  Westminster  should  ask  to  see  the 
monument  of  the  little  English  Princess  buried 
there.  Her  touching  story  is  but  little  known. 
Here  it  is,  culled  from  an  old  number  of  the 
"  Monthly  Packet"  :  — 

She  was  the  child  of  Henry  III.,  and  was  born  in 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  St.  Katherine's  Day, 
jN^ovember  25th,  1258.  She  is  described  as  one  of 
the  loveliest  babies  that  ever  was  seen,  and  the 
darling  of  both  her  parents. 

King  Henry  was  away  in  France  at  the  time  of 
her  birth,  and  did  not  return  until  she  was  a  year  old. 

She  was  many  years  you.nger  than  the  rest  of  his 
children,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
have  specially  delighted  in  her.  At  six  weeks  old 
she  had  been  styled  "  the  Queen's  beautiful 
daughter,"  and  her  christening  feast  had  been 
celebrated  with  great  ado,  14  wild  boars,  24  swans, 
250  partridges,  1650  fowls,  61,000  eggs,  etc.,  having 
b3en  required  for  the  occasion.  Two  years  later 
Henry  made  special  offerings  in  Westminster 
Cathedral  in  behalf  of  Katherine,  the  King's 
daughter. 

By  this  time  the  sad  truth  that  their  little  one 
was  deaf  and  dumb  must  have  dawned  on  her 
parents'  minds  and  quickened  their  supplications 
for  her  at  the  Throne  of  Grace;  perhaps,  too,  her 
health  had  become  delicate,  for  at  three  years  old  it 
Avas  found  needfiil  to  give  her  change  of  air,  and  she 
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■vvas  sent  to  Swallowfield,  in  Berkshire,  to  be  under 
tlie  care  of  Emma,  Lady  of  Swallowfield. 

While  here,  a  little  kid  was  brought  from  the  Royal 
forests  to  be  her  play-fellow,  the  King  continually 
sent  messengers  to  enquire  after  her  health,  and 
once,  when  a  better  report  was  brought,  bestowed,  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart,  a  goodly  robe  on  the  welcome 
messenger. 

Ivatherine  was  afterwards  moved  to  the  Castle  of 
Windsor,  and  there  she  died,  aged  three-years-and- 
a-half. 

This  pretty  little  one,  though  language  had  she 
none,  nor  speech,  had  entwined  herself  closely 
round  the  hearts  of  both  father  and  mother;  for 
Queen  Eleanor  could  not  be  comforted  for  her  loss, 
and  Henry,  whom  a  rebellion  in  Wales  had  much 
harassed,  when  he  heard  the  news,  actually  took  to 
his  bed  with  low  fever.  A  gorgeous  funeral,  and 
costly  gifts  to  Katherine's  nurses,  were  the  last 
proofs  Henry  could  give  of  love  to  his  little  dumb 
child,  and  these,  you  may  be  sure,  he  did  not  withhold. 

Before  her  death  he  also  caused  a  silver  statue  of 
her,  as  large  as  life,  to  be  placed  over  her  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Though  30  many  years  have  passed  since  it  was 
erected,  one  cannot  but  feel  for  the  bereaved  English 
King,  and  musingly  ponder  on  what  might  have 
beeu,  and  on  the  joy  that  would  have  filled  his  heart, 
had  the  little  lipe^  been  taught  to  lisp  even  the  one 
sacred  name  of  "Father"  into  his  kingly  ears. 


CHAPTER  II. 


History  of  Lip-reading  as  Applied  to  the 
Deaf  Mute. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  back  the  Oral  System 
reallj^  dates,  but  with  respect  to  our  own  country 
we  are  not  without  indications  that  it  was  known 
to  a  slight  extent  as  early  as  the  seventh  century. 

The  Yenerable  Bede  (673-735)  gives,,  in  his 
"  Ecclesiastical  History,"  the  quaint  and  pathetic 
account  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  youth  who  was  not  only 
taught  to  speak  by  St.  John  of  Beverley,  but  was 
also  by  this  medium  converted  to  Christianity,  by 
obtaining  his  pupil's  attention,  and  causing  him  to 
imitate  the  movements  of  his  lips  and  tongue.  The 
following  is  Bede's  description  of  the  mode  adopted  : 

Hoiu  Bisho]]  John  Cured  a  Dumb  Man  hy 
Blessing  Him  (a.d.  685). 

Bishop  Eata  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
prelacy  of  the  church  of  Hagulstad  by  John,  a  holy 
man  (afterwards  St.  John  of  Beverlej^),  of  whom 
those  that  familiarly  knew  him  are  wont  to  tell 
many  miracles : 
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Some  of  wliich  miracles  we  have  tliouglit  fit  to 
transmit  to  posterity. 

There  is  a  certain  building  in  a  retired  sitiiation, 
and  enclosed  by  a  narrow  wood  and  a  trench,  about 
a  mile-and-a-half  from  the  Church  of  Hagulstad, 
and  sef)arated  from  it  by  the  river  Tyne,  where  the 
man  of  Grod  used  frequently,  as  occasion  offered,  and 
particiilariy  in  Lent,  to  reside  with  a  few  companions. 

Being  come  thither  once,  at  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  to  stay,  he  commanded  his  followers  to  find 
out  some  poor  person  labouring  under  any  grievous 
infirmity  or  want,  whom  he  might  keep  with  him 
during  those  days,  by  way  of  alms,  for  so  he  was 
always  used  to  do. 

There  was  in  a  village  not  far  off  a  certain  dumb 
youth,  knonvn  to  the  bishop,  for  he  often  used  to 
come  into  his  presence  to  receive  alms,  and  had 
never  been  able  to  speak  one  word.  The  bishop 
caused  this  young  man  to  be  brought,  and  a  little 
cottage  to  be  made  for  him  within  the  enclosure  of  . 
the  dweUing,  in  which  he  might  reside,  and  receive 
a  daily  allowance  from  him.  When  one  week  of 
Lent  was  over,  the  next  Sunday  he  caused  the  poor 
youth  to  comQ  in  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  put 
his  tongue  out  of  his  mouth,  and  show  it  to  him; 
then,  laying  hold  of  his  chin,  he  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  his  tongue,  directing  him  to  draw  it 
back  into  his  mouth,  and  to  speak.  Pronounce  one 
word,"  he  said;  "say  yea,"  which  in  the  language 
of  the  Angles  is  the  word  of  affirming  and  consent- 
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ing,  tliat  is,  yes.  The  youtli's  tongue  was  immediately 
loosed,  and  lie  said  wliat  lie  was  ordered.  The 
bishop  then  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  letters, 
directed  him  to  say  A :  he  did  so,  and  afterwards  B, 
which  he  also  did.  When  he  had  named  all  the 
letters  after  the  bishop,  the  latter  pronoiincing,  and 
put  syllables  and  words  to  him,  which  being  also 
repeated  by  him,  he  commanded  him  to  utter  whole 
sentences,  and  he  did  it.  Nor  did  he  cease  all  that 
day  and  the  next  night,  as  long  as  he  coiild  keep 
awake,  as  those  who  were  present  relate,  to  talk 
something,  and  to  express  his  private  thoughts  and 
will  to  others,  which  he  could  never  do  before.  The 
bishop,  rejoicing  at  his  recovery  of  speech,  offered  to 
keep  him  in  his  family,  but  he  rather  chose  to  retxirn 
home. — (Bede's  "Ecclesiastical  History,"  book  5, 
chapter  2.) 

"  This  account"  (says  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  "  Manual 
for  Teachers")  "was  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  a 
miracle.  But  to  us  who  know  more  of  what  can  be 
done  by  the  oral  instruction  of  the  deaf,  it  is  but 
the  primary  instance  of  a  successful  attempt  made 
to  give  speech  to  the  deaf.  He  had  the  youth  near 
him  in  a  hut  for  some  time. 

'•'He  very  probably  visited  him  frequently,  and 
inspired  to  make  the  attempt  by  his  strong  sympathy, 
succeeded  so  well  that  the  youth  could  not  only 
speak,  but  understand  Avhat  was  said — afterwards 
'on  a  Sivnday  in  Lent  he  introduced  him  to  the 
people,  and  showed  them  Avhat  he  had  done.' 
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"  But  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  liis  emploj'-- 
ment  of  artificial  means  is  found  in  tlie  manner  in 
which  he  proceeds. 

"  For  he  begins  with  Ihe  simple  phonetic  elements, 
and  advances  in  the  nsnal  order  to  sjdlables,  words, 
and  sentences,  as  an  oral  teacher  would  do. 

"  The  yonng  man,  too,  knows,  by  the  motion  of 
the  bishop's  lips  what  he  tells  him  to  do. 

"  It  is  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  veritable 
instance,  and  the  first  on  record,  of  the  successful 
oral  instruction  of  deaf  mutes  iu  England." 

But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  we  owe 
much  to  our  foreign  neighbours,  and  among  them 
especially  to  Fedro  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  celebrated 
Spanish  Benedictine  monk  of  noble  family,  who 
lived  1520-1584. 

"  It  is  to  him  that  the  honour  is  due  of  having 
first  proved  practically  that  dumbness  in  deaf  mutism 
is  a  secondary  consideration,  resulting  from  deafness, 
and  that  by  a  special  system  of  education  it  can 
be  removed."  His  achievements  were  well  known, 
and  commented  upon  by  many  writers  of  his  time. 
He  appears  to  have  instructed  two  brothers  and  a 
sister  of  the  Constable  of  Castile,  and  afterwards  a 
son  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  use  of  speech.  He 
left  an  account  of  his  works  in  manuscript.  They 
are,  however,  not  in  existence,  having  apparently 
been  destroyed  by  fire  at  the  same  time  as  the 
monastery  at  Ona. 

Another  foreigner  to  whom  we  owe  much  at  this 
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early  date  is  Juan  Pablo  Bonet,  a  Spanisli  priest 
who,  it  is  tliought  by  some,  had  access  to  Ponce's 
manuscripts.  Whether  this  is  so  or  no,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  did  more  than  anyone  else  to 
perpetuate  the  work  of  Ponce. 

He  Avas  a  well-educated  and  most  capable  man 
of  business,  and  employed  as  Private  Secretary  to 
the  then  Constable  of  Castile,  whose  brother  became 
deaf  at  a  very  early  age,  much  to  the  grief  of  his 
mother,  the  Duchess. 

Bonet,  doubtless  knowing  what  had  been  accom- 
plished by  Ponce  for  the  Constable's  predecessor,  and 
perhaps  having  conversed  with  some  of  Ponce  s 
pupils  and  relations  who  remembered  him  and  his 
mode  of  teaching,  undertook  with  great  success  the 
instruction  of  this  child.  In  1620  he  published  a 
work  on  the  methods  used  for  teaching  the  deaf  to 
speak,  which  has  lately  been  translated  from  the 
original  Spanish  by  H.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.,  with  an 
introduction  by  A.  Parrar,  F.Cj.S.  At  first  Bonet 
paid  little  attention  to  Lip-reading,  but  in  a  later 
edition  of  the  work  he  appears  to  have  given  it  fuller 
attention,  and  found  its  utility  beyond  question. 

He  died  in  1629,  having  perhaps  done  more  than 
any  other  at  this  early  period  to  initiate  the  public 
into  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  by  the  Oral  system. 

The  first  Englishman  to  deal  with  this  science 
was  John  Btdwer,  who  in  1648  piiblished  a  work 
called  "  PMloeoplms,  or  the  Deafe  and  Dumbe  Man's 
Friend."    It  treats  of  the  education       speech  and 
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language  for  tlie  deaf,  and  of  Bonet's  work  in 
Spain. 

He  was  followed  in  1662  by  William  Holder,  D.I)., 
and  Dr.  John  Wallis,  a  Professor  at  Oxford,  who 
severally  gave  tlieir  attention  to  the  method.  They 
practised  on  a  few  pupils,  and  wrote  on  the  subject. 

About  this  date  the  system  must  have  been  pretty 
widely  known,  for  we  find  that  each  Continental 
country  furnished  its  learned  men,  Avho  doubtless  in 
all  honesty  thought  they  were  the  first  discoverers 
of  the  method  of  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf. 

Among  these  the  most  noted  was  perhaps  Dr.  J ohn 
Conrad  Amman,  a  learned  Swiss  physician  prac- 
tising in  Holland,  who  in  1690  published  a  work, 
"  Surdus  Loquens,  or  the  deaf  man  speaJcing."  This 
volume  was  translated  into  ..various  languages,  and 
was  thought  so  highly  of  that  he  extended  and 
published  it  again  imder  the  title  of  "  Dissertatio  de 
Loguela,"  an  interesting  book,  giving  an  account  of 
the  various  sounds,  which  he  describes  in  detail. 

These  works  comprise  almost  all  the  literature  of 
importance  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  those 
times  on  the  subject. 

Prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  most  of  the  early 
teachers  were  content  to  let  their  methods  die  with 
them.  iN'ot  so  those  of  later  date,  and  no  doubt  the 
two  men  who  stand  out  as  being  head  and  shoulders 
above  their  fellows  at  this  time  are  the  Ahhe  de 
I'Eppe  and  Samuel  TleinicTcc. 

The  former  of  these  did  good  and  benevolent  work 
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for  the  deaf,  but  as  lie  laboured  on  other  tliau  Oral 
Lines,  one  can  but  acknowledge  his  zeal,  and  pass 
on  to  the  Great  German  Teacher,  Samuel  Heinicke, 
1723-1790,  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  German  Oral  System,  which  is  imdoubtedly 
that  which  is  followed  in  England  at  the  present 
time,  and  which  Bonet  and  Wallis  inaugurated. 

ISothing  much  was  done  in  England  to  extend 
this  German  system  till  the  year  1857,  when  a 
Manchester  merchant,  having  two  deaf  children,  and 
wishing  to  have  them  educated,  sent  to  Eotterdam 
for  a  teacher,  and  obtained  Mr.  Yan  Asch,  who  came 
to  England  to  undertake  their  training.  He  soon 
afterwards  opened  a  private  school  in  London,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  in  ISTew  Zealand,  where  he  is 
still  giving  his  life  to  the  work. 

In  18G7,  in  London,  mainly  owing  to  the  princely 
generosity  of  the  Baroness  Mayer  de  Eothschild,  a 
school  for  Jewish  deaf  and  dumb  children  was 
foimded.  Mr.  Yan  Praagh  was  appointed  as  Master, 
and  his  success  was  so  great  that  the  Baroness 
determined  to  endow  a  school  which  should  be  un- 
denominational. Thus  through  her  influence  and 
indomitable  perseverance  two  separate  schools  were 
formed,  the  one  for  Jews  alone  being  removed 
to  Netting  Hill,  "W.,  the  other  having  its  quarters  in 
Eitzroy  Square,  W.  It  was  to  this  Jewish  School 
that  Mr.  Schonteil,  a  well-known  teacher,  came  over 
from  Yienna.  It  is  now  presided  over  by  Mr.  S. 
Kutner,  at  the  New  Home,  Wandsworth  Common,S.W. 
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Anotlier  teaclier  of  note  in  tliese  more  modem 
days  is  Miss  Htill,  wlio  commenced  to  teach  the  deaf 
in  a  private  school  at  Kensington,  in  1863,  using  at 
first  both  speech  and  finger  spelling,  bnt  confining 
herself  to  the  latter  method  only  when  the  pupils 
were  deaf  born.  In  1868  she  adopted  Professor  A. 
Melville  Bell's  visible  speech  symbols,  and  the  more 
she  studied  the  Oral  System,  the  more  was  she  con- 
vinced of  its  superiority,  and  that  it  was  manifestly 
our  duty  to  restore  to  the  deaf  the  power  of  speech, 
by  the  art  of  Lip-reading. 

In  1872  Miss  Hull  visited  several  schools  in  the 
United  States,  among  them  that  of  Miss  Rogers, 
The  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts (now  conducted  by  Miss  Yale),  and  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  at  Boston,  then  under  Professor  A. 
Graham  Bell,  and  the  present  Head  Miss  Puller. 
Returning  to  England  in  1873,  she  for  ever  put  aside 
the  use  of  the  finger  alphabet  in  her  school,  and  has 
continued  steadfastly  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  deaf  by  speech  and  speech-reading. 

In  1878  a  Training  College  for  the  instruction  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  was  opened  at  Ealing,  the 
existence  of  which  is  due  chiefly  to  the  energy 
and  pecuniary  help  of  B.  St.  John  Ackers,  Esq., 
who  saw  the  need  of  properly  qualified  teachers. 
He  giA^es  to  this  day  both  time  and  money  to  benefit 
the  cause  of  the  deaf,  being  convinced,  after  visiting 
numbers  of  institutions  and  schools,  that  the  German 
System  is  the  one,  and  only  one,  that  will  prove 
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etitectiial  m  the  end.  Mr.  A.  A.  Kinsey  was 
appointed  principal  of  tlie  college,  and  occupied  that 
post  till  liis  death. 

In  1879  classes  were  opened  by  the  late  'Dr.  W. 
Stainer  in  the  London  School  Board,  and  much 
good  work  is  being  done  by  an  efficient  staff  of 
teachers,  iinder  an  able  superintendent  at  the  present 
time. 

We  have,  then,  these  two  systems  side  by  side. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  system  of  Heinicke,  who  was 
a  born  teacher,  and  saw  it  was  essential  that 
all  instruction  and  knowledge  should  be  communi- 
cated by  the  spoken  word,  and  Lip-reading  substituted 
for  hearing.  His  success  soon  became  known,  but 
the  concealment  of  his  method  put  him  at  a  great 
disadvantage  compared  with  the  benevolent  French- 
man, the  Abbe  de  I'Eppe. 

Heinicke' s  system,  as  we  \inder stand  it  now, 
enables  the  deaf  to  use  their  voices  in  the  shape  of 
language,  and  the  sense  of  sight  is  taught  to 
recognise  the  varying  motions  made  by  the  lips  and 
tongue  in  speaking.  In  fact,  it  enables  them  to 
■converse  as  do  hearing  people ;  thus  they  naturally 
learn  much  they  would  have  been  in  ignorance  of, 
had  they  been  left  to  the  companionship  of  those 
who  only  understand  by  signs.  They  listen,  as  it 
wore,  with  their  eyes.  They  are  no  longer  shunned, 
but  looked  upon  with  wonder  and  interest.  The 
system  gives  them  an  increase  of  bodily  health, 
constant  speech  increasing  the  respiratory  action. 
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and  consequently  inducing  greater  development  of 
the  lungs,  making  tliem  thus  less  prone  to  pulmonary 
diseases. 

In  addition  to  this,  they  have  an  improved  expres- 
sion of  countenauce,  they  lose  the  dull  heavy  look 
of  a  deaf  mute  whose  facial  muscles  are  chiefly  used 
in  the  process  of  mastication.  Their  lives  are 
happier,  their  disposition  improved,  and  their  sus- 
picion of  hearing  persons  decreased. 

They  are  less  likely  to  marry  among  their  deaf 
allies,  and  can  be  instructed  in  the  duties  of  religion 
and  daily  life  by  any  clergyman. 

On  the  other  hand,  De  I'Eppe,  by  his  system,  gave 
signs  as  the  'language  of  thought.  When  translated 
either  with  the  written  or  spoken  word,  we  soon  find 
they  do  not  follow  in  the  grammatical  order  of  any 
language,  and  that  conversation  is  carried  on,  espe- 
cially by  the  pupils,  in  a  very  confusing  method. 

The  late  Mr.  A.  A.  Kinsey,  to  whom  I  have  already 
referred,  who  did  much  in  his  day  to  diffuse  the 
Oral  System  in  England,  refers  in  one  of  his  pamph-, 
lets  to  this.  He  proves  most  convincingly  how 
injurious  is  the  system  of  teaching  by  signs :  The 
order  of  the  sign  language,"  he  says,  "  is  an  inverted 
order,  and  totally  at  variance  with  the  construction 
of  the  English  language;  so  far  from  assisting  its 
pupils  to  a  correct  expression,  it  tends  to  prevent 
their  attaining  it."  He  gives  an  authentic  literal 
translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  from  signs  used  at 
an  asylum  for  deaf  mutes : 
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"  Fatlier  your  aud  mine  Heaven ;  name  Thy 
hallowed ;  Kingdom  Tliy  come,  men  and  women  all ; 
will  Tliy  done,  angels  obey  people  all  like ;  day  this, 
day  every,  give  bread,  drink,  clothes,  things  all, 
temptation  we  fall  not;  btit  devil  bondage  deliver; 
for  Kingdom  Thy,  power  Thy,  glory  Thy,  for  ever. 
Amen." 

Heinicke  saw^  clearly  that  there  could  be  no  com- 
bination of  these  two  methods — they  are  antagonistic 
in  principle.  They  have  been  tried  together,  and  to 
some  extent  are  being  taught  in  combination  in  a 
few  schools  both  here  and  in  America ;  but  the  pupils 
hardly  learn  sufficient  speech  to  be  able  to  use  it 
as  a  means  of  communication.  They  naturally  fall 
back  upon  signs  instead  of  voice  for  the  purpose  of 
language.  But  the  story  of  how  a  combination  of 
the  tAvo  methods  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting 
both  in  England  and  America  is  a  long  one,  and 
scarcely  comes  within  tbe  scope  of  the  present 
chapter,  which  at  the  most  is  intended  as  the  merest 
sketch  as  to  how  the  Oral  System  came  about. 

One  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  at  length  it  has 
taken  firm  root  among  us.  Meetings  and  conferences 
have  been  held  to  sing  its  praises  and  discuss  the 
subject  in  many  cities,  not  only  in  England,  but  in 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  The  Conference  at  Milan, 
in  1880,  brought  about  lasting  results,  and  though 
old  ways  and  worn-out  methods  die  hard,  and  wc 
would  be  the  last  to  take  bread  oxit  of  another's 
mouth,  yet,  when  we  consider  the  inestimable  benefits 
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conferred  on  a  sufferer,  tlie  Lip-reader  cannot  but 
re.]oice  wlien  intelligent  tliought  overcomes  prejudice, 
antl  each,  fresh  blow  is  gradually  shattering  that  old 
worn-out  system  which  only  binds  the  poor  deaf 
mute  the  more  closely  with  the  cruel  shackles  of 
solitude  and  misery. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  Oral  System  as  Applied  to  Deaf 
Children. 

We  have  seeu  tliat  deaf  children  can  be  taught  in 
three  ways : 

1.  The  Preuch  System,  by  manual  alphabet  and 
signs. 

2.  The  Oral  System,  by  speech  and  lip-reading. 

3.  The  Combined  System,  which  embraces  signs 
and  speech. 

There  is  yet  another  method  which  must  be  noticed, 
especially  as  it  is  put  forth  as  being  suitable  for 
those  who  are  partially  deaf.  It  is  known  as  the 
Auricular  System,  and  its  chief  exponent  is,  perhaps, 
Dr.  TJrbants-chitsch,  of  Vienna.  He  advocates  the 
teaching  of  speech  through  the  ear  alone,  and  claims 
that,  providing  the  slightest  sense  of  hearing  remains, 
success  may  be  ensured,  and  speech  taught  by  culti- 
vation and  gentle  nurture  of  that  delicate  organ. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  something  in 
this — in  some  cases.  There  are  so  many  varieties 
and  grades  of  deafness  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  say 
it  is  an  improbable  remedy.      Even  the  patent- 
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medicine  veudor  finds  some  wliom  Lis  drug  suits, 
and  Avlio  are  willing-  to  give  their  testimonial  of 
miraculous  cure. 

A  little  common-sense  sliould,  in  all  such,  cases,  be 
our  guide.  If  the  nerve-power  be  defective  or  over- 
■wi'ought,  then  surely  the  physician  prescribes  rest 
rather  than  continued  and  forcible  use  of  the  nerve. 

All  speech  is  produced  by  imitation,  either  through 
the  eye  or  ear,  and,  therefore,  if  the  child  be  totally 
deaf,  the  teaching  must  necessarily  be  through  the 
eye ;  but  if  there  is  a  remnant  of  hearing,  the  ear 
doubtless  helps.  It  may  be  stimulated  by  use,  and, 
providing  the  nerve  is  not  injured  thereby,  as  it 
might  be  in  some  instances,  this  method  may  be  tried 
with  beneficial  results.  If,  therefore,  a  child  is 
apparently  deaf,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  speak,  it 
is  of  course  a  case  for  the  physician  in  the  first 
instance,  and  he,  if  a  wise  man,  will  proceed  with 
caution,  and  recommend  the  help  of  the  Lip-reading 
Teacher,  who  will  both  train  the  child  to  observe, 
and  be  the  last  not  to  take  advantage  of  such  assist- 
ance as  may  yet  be  afforded  by  the  ear  with  safety. 

To  describe  how  each  of  these  three  methods  are 
taught  would  be  a  long  and  tedious  task,  and  in- 
teresting only  to  the  expert. 

Some  little  indication,  however,  of  how  mute 
children  are  trained  in  the  Oral  System  is  necessary 
in  order  to  demonstrate  how  beneficial  it  has  proved 
to  those  who  have  become  deaf  or  partially  so. 

Your  medical  specialist  has  told  you  your  child  is 
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deaf.  You  experience  a  great  shock,  not  as  yet 
realising  all  that  it  means.  You  cling  to  the  hope 
that  he  hears,  even  after  it  has  been  definitely  proved 
that  he  cannot.  Experience  has  not  yet  taught  you 
how  sensitive  he  is  to  vibration,  and  when  someone 
walks  heavily  across  the  room,  and  he  turns  round, 
you  say :  "  I  am  sure  he  can  hear !  He  is  only 
backward.    Speech  will  come  by-and-by." 

Gradually  the  despairing  thought  is  realised  that 
he  will  never  hear  your  voice.  You  Avatch  him,  shut 
off  from  all  intercourse  with  his  young  companions, 
alone— silently — but  with  bright,  intelligent  eyes, 
scrutinising  every  movement  you  make,  and  oft- 
times  imitating  your  action  in  a  sad,  pathetic 
manner. 

It  may  be  the  case  is  not  quite  so  sad.  Having 
learned  to  talk  a  little,  some  malignant  fever  may 
have  deprived  your  child  of  his  hearing-powers.  He 
does  not  hear  even  his  own  voice.  Now  is  the  time 
for  a  mother's  care,  for  many  a  little  one  has,  in  like 
circumstances,  left  off  speaking  and  become  dumb. 
Eouse  yourself,  therefore;  teach  him  to  read  the 
movements  of  your  lips,  and  so  convey  thoughts  to 
him.  What  the  gain  is,  only  those  who  know  from 
experience  can  tell.  "  What  joy  when  they  find  they 
can  understand !  The  world  becomes  a  different 
place.  Their  faces  light  xip ;  games  and  laughter 
are  no  longer  meaningless;  the  mind  gradually 
xmfolds,  the  pent-up  thoughts  find  vent,  and  the 
brain  begins  to  work  with  even  more  activity  than 
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tliat  of  a  liearing  cliild,  because  not  distracted  by 
passing  words  and  sounds." 

In  order  to  explain  the  better  liow  such  cliildren 
are  taught,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  life 
into  four  stages : 

1.  ^From  babyhood  to  the  time  he  is  brought  under 
proper  control,  in  order  to  fit  him  for  instruction. 

2.  The  development  of  articulation. 

3.  The  connection  of  certain  movements  of  the  lips 
with  the  objects  and  actions  they  represent.  This 
embraces  the  teaching  of  language,  the  power  of 
understanding  what  is  said,  and  expressing  it,  both 
vocally  and  in  writing. 

4.  The  ordinary  school  curriculum,  together  with 
abstract  ideas  and  figurative  language. 

First  Stage — Bahy  Life. 

Needless  to  say,  a  child  well  brought  up  has  a  great 
advantage  over  one  who  has  had  but  little  early 
training.  It  is  not  fair  to  any  child  to  spoil,  still  less 
to  neglect  him,  because  he  is  deaf. 

This  seems  to  be  more  recognised  in  America  than 
in  our  own  country.  There,  schools  have  been 
established  even  for  babies,  where  they  can  be  guided 
and  trained  to  speak  from  the  age  when  hearing 
children  begin  to  talk.  Thus  they  are  brought  under 
proper  control,  fitting  them  for  instruction  which  is 
to  follow. 

Parents  are  not  always  the  wisest  of  people.  In 
some  cases  they  underrate  the  capabilities  of  the 
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cliildren,  and  too  often  give  way,  wlien  a  little 
judicious  management  would  be  for  their  good.  Not 
that  it  is  wise  always  to  refuse  the  child;  hni  no 
parent  should  allow  him  to  think  that  because  he  cries 
he  will  have  what  he  wants. 

By  all  means  let  a  blue  sash  be  put  on  instead  of  a 
red  one,  if  this  pleases  the  little  one,  and  you  have 
found  out  that  is  what  is  desired.  Do  not  put  every 
little  eruption  down  to  naughtiness  and  bad  temper. 
The  thing  is,  to  be  most  patient,  and  exercise  great 
tact  and  judgment.  Children  vary  so  much  in 
temperament,  that  even  a  frown  may  be  punishment 
sufficient  for  one,  while  for  another  more  severe 
treatment  is  needed. 

The  first  rule  for  all  children,  deaf  and  hearing: 
alike,  is,  teach  the  child  to  obey;  he  will  be  the 
happier  for  it.  Yery  little  difficulty  Avill  be  ex- 
perienced if  you  treat  him  with  kindness  and  firm- 
ness. It  is  good  to  put  him  through  sundry  very 
elementary  physical  gymnastic  exercises,  both  for 
extending  the  chest  and  in  order  to  train  the  ob- 
servational faculties  and  imitate  with  precision. 
Lastly,  never  make  a  sign;  give  him  your  little 
commands  by  word  of  mouth,  and  show  him,  by 
doing  the  action  yourself,  what  you  would  have  him 
to  do.  He  will  quickly  understand,  and  be  proud  to 
obey.  "  Fetch  your  boots,"  "  Sit  down,"  "  Shut  the 
door,"  etc.,  etc. 

Always  speak  as  if  he  could  hear,  at  the  same  time 
making  him  look  at  your  mouth,  and  speak  rather 
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slowly  and  distinctlv.  Furtlier,  all  breatlimg, 
tongue,  aud  moutli  exercises  are  beneficial,  as  these 
lead  lip  to  tbat  next  and  most  important  stage,  the 
development  of  Articulation. 

Second  Stage. 

By  Articulation  is  meant  those  sounds,  either  vocal 
or  non-vocal,  which  pass  from  the  mouth,  obstructed 
by  teeth,  lips,  tongue,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
were  all  taught,  as  children,  that  there  were  twenty- 
six  letters  in  the  alphabet,  five  of  them  vowels  and 
the  remainder  consonants ;  that  the  vowels  are  vocal, 
and  the  consonants,  hard  and  soft,  can  only  be 
sounded  in  conjunction  with  a  vowel — dee-o-gee,  we 
learnt,  spells  dog,  ef-a-tee  spells  fat,  etc. 

The  Oral  Teacher  has  to  train  the  little  deaf  ones 
in  quite  another  way.  An  alphabet  has  been  in- 
vented that  teaches  the  exact  ''power"  of  given 
combinations;  the  children  do  not  recognise  the 
letter  by  name,  but  by  the  power — in  their  case  it  is 
not  sound.  It  is  not  till  some  time  afterwards  that 
they  are  taught  the  alphabetical  names,  and  then 
only  for  spelling  purposes. 

The  reader  will  find,  on  thinking  the  subject  out, 
that  A  has  five  different  sounds,  and  that  to  pro- 
uoxmce  each  of  them  the  mouth  is  altered  in  shape— 
e.g.,  notice  these  differences  in  the  follo^^nnff  words  : 

1.  Eather,  rather,  arm. 

2.  Call,  war,  fall. 

3.  At,  apple,  lap. 
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4.  Ace,  frame,  gain. 

5.  Care,  liair,  pear. 

And  it  is  tlie  same  with  all  other  vowels.  Instead 
of  their  being-  five  in  number,  the  Oral  System 
teaches  about  seventeen.  Xow  note  the  position  of 
the  articulating  organs  for  the  other  sounds — i.e.,  the 
consonants,  which  do  not  necessarily  require  the 
interposition  of  an  attendant  vowel,  but  can  be 
enunciated  alone.  You  will  understand  this  the 
more  clearly  if  you  commence  a  word  beginning  with 
a  consonant,  such  as  risk  (r-isk) ;  suddenly  stop  the 
voice  upon  r — ,  and  is  not  the  sound  uttered  without 
the  help  of  a  vowel  ?  Take  other  words :  Cold — 
l;-old;  make — m-ake  ;  sham — sh-am  ;  ride — r-ide; 
bad — b-ad;  lamb — 1-amb.  We  see  that  each  sign, 
■whether  a  vowel  or  consonant,  has  its  proper  elemen- 
tary sound  or  power,  and  necessarily  its  proper  for- 
mation, which  it  is  the  teacher's  task  to  point  out. 
The  majority  of  these  positions  are  easily  recognised  ; 
and  for  those  others  which  are  rather  similar  the 
sense  of  the  word  soon  helps  to  show  which  is  correct, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  differences,  when 
pointed  out  and  practised,  are  recognised  by  a  well- 
trained  eye.  As  with  the  powers,  so  also  it  is  with 
words ;  many,  Avhen  pronounced  separately,  appear 
somewhat  similar,  but,  with  time,  discrimination  is 
easy,  even  when  unguided  by  the  context  which  they 
usually  have,  and  so  readers  are  not  put  to  such  a 
severe  test. 

The  Oral  System,  then,  is  based  on  the  phonetic 
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principle.  Every  sound,  we  will  not  say  letter,  kas 
a  definite  position  and  movement  of  th.e  articulating- 
organs ;  and,  before  it  is  possible  to  read,  i.e.,  to  see 
these  sounds,  so  to  speak,  which  are  put  into  com- 
bination to  form  words,  and  the  words  into  phrases 
and  sentences,  it  is  necessary  to  know  hoio  the  sounds 
are  produced,  and  to  understand  their  mechanism. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  several  letters 
known  in  our  langiiage  as  consonants  are  either 
superfluous,  or  represent  not  simple,  but  complex 
sounds.  Tor  example,  c,  the  third  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  has  no  characteristic  soimd  of  its  own.  In 
the  words  cake,  corner,  coat,  it  represents  k;  in  the 
words  cider,  cypress,  cell,  it  represents  s.  Originally 
c  had  the  sound  of  k;  but  now,  before  the  vowels 
e,  i,  y,  it  has  the  sharp  sound  s,  as  in  receive,  city, 
cypher. 

Gc  also  has  two  soimds.  In  its  soft  pronunciation 
it  is  j,  as  in  gem,  age,  ginger;  while  in  the  words 
girl,  gum,  gain,  it  has  its  original  hard  sound.  G 
coming  before  "  n  "  is  silent,  as  in  the  words  gnat, 
gnaw,  gnash,  etc.  Before  "t"  gh  is  silent,  as  in  the 
words  hought,  slight,  right,  etc. 

There  are  many  consonants  which  are  not  repre- 
sented by  any  single  sign  or  letter,  but  require  the 
combination  of  several  letters  for  their  representa- 
tion. Tor  instance,  the  sound  ch,  heard  twice  in  the 
word  church;  th  in  truth,  thin;  th  in  then,  this, 
loathe;  sh  in  shell,  hush;  jjJi  in  graphic,  phial;  gh 
in  cough,  trough.    So,  also,  one  letter  or  combination 
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of  letters  lias  to  stand  for  more  tkau  one  sound  :  "  S  " 
in  seas  has  tlie  sound  of  "  s  "  and  "  z  "  respectively ; 
ch  in  churcli  has  the  sound  of  t-sh ;  ch  in  chemist  has 
the  sound  of  k ;  ch  in  machine  has  the  sound  of  sh. 

In  several  combinations  there  are  silent  letters : 
-psalm,  gnat,  Jcnow,  hymn,  calf,  debt,  cluml,  mortgage, 
sign,  height,  etc. 

The  following  articulations,  which  are  tabulated, 
are  the  sounds  the  deaf  child  has  to  develop  : 


H 


CoNTiNtrotrs  Sounds. 


Non-Vocal. 


Wh 

r 

Sk 
S 


Vocal. 
W 
Y 
Th 
Zh 
Z 


EXPLOSIVB  SOXTNDS. 


P 
T 

K 


B 
D 

G 


CoMPOTJND  Explosive  Sounds. 


Ch  (t-sh) 
X  (ks) 


Qu 


J  (d-zh) 

X(gz) 
Y 


Lingual  Sounds. 


L 

R 


Nasal  Sounds. 


M 
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We  now  turn  to  tlie  vowels,  of  wMcli  tliere  are 
seventeen.  We  find  with  tliem  that  one  sound  is 
often  represented  by  two  letters  : 

u  in  the  words  tune,  few,  beauty,  youth. 

6       „       „  note,  boat,  toe,  crow. 

I        „       „  die,  buy,  my,  guide, 

t  e       „       „  people,  ceiling,  key,  leaf, 

a       .,       ,,  ale,  break,  veil,  they. 

These  are  merely  a  few  instances  out  of  many. 

"  Ough "  has  many  sounds,  as  Ave  see  in  the 
following  words  : 

plough  bought  through 

trough  thought  hiccoiigh 

This  little  extract  from  "  Tit-Bits  "  may  entertain 
and  explain,  if  it  does  not  edify  : 

THE  FRENCHMAN  AT  HIS  ENGLISH 
STUDIES. 

Frenchman :  "  Ha,  my  good  friend,  I  have  met 
with  one  difficulty,  one  very  strong  word;  how  do 
you  call  t-o-u-g-h  ?" 

Tutor:  "Tuff." 

E. :  "Tres  bien,  tuff;  and  snulf,  you  spell 
s-n-o-u-g-h,  ha?" 

T. :  "  Oh,  no,  no  !  S-n-u  double  f.  The  fact  is, 
words  ending  in  o-u-g-h  are  a  little  irregular." 

E. :  "  Ha,  ver'  good  !  'Tis  beavitiful  language. 
T-o-u-g-h  is  tuff,  and  c-o-u-g-h  is  cuff.  I  have  one 
very  bad  cuff,  ha  ?" 

T. :  "  No ;  we  say  koff,  not  cuff." 
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F. :  "  Kof,  ell  bien.    Tuff  and  kaiif ;   and,  par- 
donnez-moi,  liow  do  you  call  d-o-u-g-h — duff,  ha  ?" 
T. :  "  1^0,  not  dufE." 

F. :  "Not  duff?  Ah,  oui!  I  xmderstand— it  is 
doff,  hey?" 

T. :  "No!    D-o-u-g-h  spells  doe." 

F. :  "  Doe  !  It  is  very  fine ;  wonderful  language. 
It  is  doe ;  and  h-o-u-g-h  is  hoe  ?" 

T. :  "Oh,  no,  no!    You  should  say  hot." 

F. :  "  Hok  !'  And  the  thing  the  farmer  uses ;  how 
you  call  him — p-l-o-u-g-h,  plot  ?  Ha,  you  smile  ! 
I  see  I  am  wrong — it  is  plof  ?  No,  it  is  ploe,  like 
doe.    It  is  beautiful  language,  ver'  fine — ploe  !" 

T. :  "  You  are  still  wrong,  my  friend.  It  is 
plow." 

F. :  "Plow!  Wonderful  language!  I  shall 
understand  it  ver'  soon.  Plow,  doe,  kof,  and  one 
more,  r-o-u-g-h.  What  you  call  General  Taylor — 
rauf  and  readj^?  No,  certainement ;  it  is  row  and 
ready  ?" 

T. :  "  No ;  r-o-u-g-h  speUs  ruff." 
F. :  "  Ruff',  ha  !    Let  me  not  forget.  R-o-u-g-h 
is  ruff,  and  b-o-u-g-h  is  buff',  ha  ?" 
T. :  "No;  bow." 

F. :  "  Ah,  'tis  very  simple,  wonderful  language ; 
and  I  have  had  what  you  call  e-n-o-u-g-h,  ha ! 
What  you  call  him?" 

The  order  in  which  these  sounds  are  taught  varies 
in  different  Oral  Schools.  Once  mastered,  they  are 
given  in  combination,  not  necessarily  to  form  words, 
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but  to  give  facility  iu  Lip-reading ;  for  iustance,  sf, 
tlis,  pt,  ks,  ksts,  etc.  Then  vowels  are  given,  witli 
tlie  articulation. 

The  seventeen  vowels  I  mentioned  are  as  follows ; 
each  has  its  distinct  sound  : 


ii  as 

heard  in  father 

a  as  h.eard  in 

add 

a  ' 

fall 

e 

etoh 

56 

„  hoof 

i  M 

ill 

on 

„  out 

1 

idle 

0 

,,  over 

oi 

oil 

er 

„  earn 

a 

aim 

CO 

„  foot 

e  » 

eat 

u 

„  fun 

u  „ 

fume 

o 

odd 

It  is  during  this  period  that  many  words 
are  recognised ;  but  at  this  stage  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  teacher  not  that  the  child  should  learn  lan- 
guage, which  he  picks  up  with  astonishing  rapidity 
later  on,  but  rather  to  the  development  of  articula- 
tion, in  order  to  secure  flexibility  of  the  voice  and 
accurate  Lip-reading. 

Third  Stage. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  embraces  the  con- 
nection of  certain  movements  of  the  lips,  with  the 
objects  and  actions  they  represent,  including  the 
teaching  of  language,  the  power  of  xmderstanding 
Avhat  is  said,  and  expressing  it  vocally  and  also  in 
writing. 

In  some  senses  this  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  four 
stages  into  which,  for  the  general  reader,  I  have 
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dividetl  tlie  child's  scliool-life.  The  most  difficult, 
because  you  see  a  gigautic  task  crowding  upoa  you, 
and  yet  have  to  exercise  patience,  spending  time  on 
correcting  the  pupil's  articulation,  for  are  you  not 
teaching  the  child  to  speak,  as  well  as  giving  him 
language  ?  Would  you  like  it  to  be  said  :  "  I'd 
rather  have  my  child  dumb  than  talk  like  that?" 
And  certainly  it  is  the  most  difficult  for  the  Oral 
Teacher  to  explain  to  the  uninitiated. 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  work  becomes  most 
absorbing,  the  child,  having  mastered  what  has  gone 
before,  with  intelligence  awakening,  now  begins  to 
take  delight  in  the  instruction  he  receives. 

For  the  teacher,  also,  much  of  the  drudgery,  if  it 
can  be  called  such,  is  over,  and,  like  an  author  is 
delighted  and  fascinated  as  he  feels  his  work  growing 
beneath  his  pen,  so  he  glows  with  pride  as,  bit  by 
bit,  the  hidden  life  of  a  yearning  little  soul  develops 
under  his  guiding  hand. 

Other  children  acquire  knowledge  of  language  by 
hearing  people  speak.  It  comes  with  growth  by  pro- 
gressive imitation.  So  is  it  with  deaf  children,  only 
in  this  case  the  power  of  imitation  comes  through  the 
eye  instead  of  the  ear. 

Several  books  have  been  compiled  on  the  mode  of 
imparting  language  to  the  deaf  child.  Most  of 
these  are  manuals  for  the  teacher,  and  interesting 
only  to  them.  Each  teacher  has  no  doubt  a  special 
method,  and  no  more  is  claimed  for  the  few  hints  set 
forth  here  than  that  they  have  been  followed  with 
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success,  and  are  iriteiidecl  rather  to  interest  tlie  lay- 
man tlian  as  a  guide  to  the  Oral  Teacher. 

First,  then,  the  names  of  simple  objects  are  taught, 
and  the  child  questioned  concerning  them — those  im- 
mediate surroundings  met  with  in  everyday  life,  and 
which  are  absolutely  necessary,  are  perhaps  the  best. 
The  object  thus  named  is  then  built  up  into  a 
sentence.  The  word  is  first  pronounced,  the  child 
sees  it  on  your  lips  (i.e.,  he  lip-reads  it),  and  articu- 
lates what  he  sees.  The  same  word  is  then  written, 
and  copied  by  the  child,  and,  when  finished,  he  reads 
what  is  written. 

The  next  step  is  to  connect  the  name  and  the 
article  together.  What  is  that?  That  is  a  hat. 
Thus  giving  both  the  qxiestiou  and  the  answer,  and 
following  up  with  many  dift'erent  objects.  The 
child  is  at  length  able  to  grasp  the  idea  that  he  must 
connect  the  written  word  and  the  spoken  word  with 
the  object  the  word  represents. 

This  is  language  in  its  primitive  form.  After 
acquiring  quite  a  small  vocabularj''  of  names  of 
things,  the  formula  is  changed  to :  Who  is  that  ? 
That  is — — •  This  leads  up  to  the  question  :  Where 
is  ?    Show  me-^ — 

Children  always  delight  in  learning  actions,  and 
therefore,  give  me,  look,  walk,  run,  put  on,  put 
under,  etc.,  are  next  readily  learnt.  Numbers  follow, 
days  of  the  week,  colour,  shape,  size  of  objects,  pre- 
positions, and  so  on. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
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interestiug  period  of  iustruction  of  tlie  cliild's  life — • 
to  -watcL.  tlie  genuine  eagerness  of  tlie  little  pupil  as 
tlie  mind  unfolds  under  careful  and  tliorough  in- 
struction. Astonisliment  and  delight  are  depicted 
on  the  once  dviU  features,  and  not  once  nor  twice  it 
happens  that  so  amazing  seem  the  facts  pu.t  before 
them  that  they  will  exclaim  with  incredulity  and  in 
all  earnestness :  "  I  do  not  believe  jou."  It  is  on 
this  account  that  no  teaching  requires  more  thought, 
preparation,  and  experience  than  ours.  It  must  be 
so  when  we  consider  that  ideas  have  to  be  imparted ; 
and,  the  knowledge  of  language  being  nil,  that  also 
has  to  be  built  up  from  the  ever-growing  vocabtilary 
that  it  is  our  one  effort  to  increase. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  first  course  of  language- 
teaching  comj)rises  simple  questions  and  answers, 
always  making  the  child  repeat  the  answer  and  the 
question.  This  pedantic  way  of  answering  is  how- 
ever discontinued  later  on,  as  we  reach  the  next 
stage.  It  is  preferable  at  the  commencement,  as  it 
enables  the  teacher  to  make  sure  the  child  has  the 
sentence  complete ;  it  gives  practice  in  speech,  and 
a  chance  of  correcting  any  mispronunciation,  at 
the  same  time  teaching  insensibly  grammatical  con- 
struction. 

The  further  development  of  our  art  consists  in  the 
description  of  objects,  models,  and  pictures ;  of 
actions  and  events  taking  place  everywhere  and  at 
all  times  (beginning  in  the  school-room),  of  daily 
events,  in  the  shape  of  a  diary,  and  leading  on  to  the 
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great  outside  world.    LettBr-writing,  aritlimetic,  tlie 
telling  of  stories,  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
everything,  has  to  be  gone  into  with  much  patience. 
This  is  most  important,  bringing  out,  as  it  does,  the 
reasoning  faculties  of  the  child.    Natural  history, 
beginning  with  domestic  animals,  and,  as  time  goes 
on  aiid  the  fourth  stage  is  reached,  leading  to  the 
more  scientific  names;     the  elements  of  physical 
geography,  such  as  a  child  can  appreciate ;  of  botany, 
showing  the  uses  of  trees,  foliage,  and  herbage,  the 
value  of  flowers,  iitility  of  grass  and  grain ;  natural 
philosophy  {i.e.,  the  common  phenomena  of  Nature — 
frost,  snow,  ice,  wind,  rain,  vapour,  mist,  stone,  rock, 
etc.). 

History,    starting    with    the    pupil's    life  and 
companions  in  school,  is  made  a  preparation  for  the 
further  study  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past; 
reference  to  things  and  persons  known  to  have 
existed,  and  perhaps  not  seen  by  the  pupil  (dead 
relations),  lead  on  to  the  great  ones  passed  away  m 
history.    It  is,  however,  impossible  to  describe  how 
the  language  is  built  up,  step  by  step,  here  a  word 
and  there  a  phrase,  without  writing  a  long  treatise, 
and  even  then  it  could  be  but  inadequately  done— 
the  picture  would  not  represent  the  poetry;  sufiice 
it  to  say  that  the  immediate  surroundings  m  every 
subject  are  first  talked  about,  and  a  superstructure 

built  tipon  them.  .  . 

A  few  words  here  with  respect  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  deaf  child  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
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ilioiigli  this  of  itself  requires  and  deserves  a  chapter 
to  itself. 

Bible  history  is  of  course  taught  as  any  other 
history;  but  to  give  religious  instruction  and  teach 
doctrine  is  naturally  a  very  difficult  task,  and  one 
that  requires  prayerful  study  and  Divine  aid  in 
addition  to  one's  own  application. 

To  engraft  into  the  child's  mind  that  there  is  a 
power  greater  than  man's,  the  existence  of  the 
spiritual  world,  of  Divine  punishments  and  rewards, 
eternal  life — all  these  are  perhaps  best  conveyed  by 
contrasting  life  (animate  and  inanimate)  with  death ; 
by  pointing  to  the  convulsions  of  ISTature,  the  change 
of  seasons,  frost,  snow,  summer  heat,  and  winter's 
cold,  which  are  the  workings  of  Almighty  God. 
These  abstract  ideas  can  only  be  conveyed  by  speech, 
and  will  serve  for  many  a  lesson. 

The  works  of  ]N"ature  the  child  feels  he  cannot  do. 
The  work  of  man  he  can  comprehend,  and  to  some 
extent  realises  that  when  he  is  older  he  may  be  able 
to  accomplish  or  imitate.  The  contrast  between  the 
littleness  of  man  and  the  Almightiness  of  the  Deity 
soon  leads  him  to  grasp  the  idea  of  an  All-wise  God. 
Then  we  point  out  that,  just  as  children  obey  their 
parents,  so  people  must  obey  God,  the  Heavenly 
Father,  and  keep  his  Commandments ;  that  animals 
are  under  the  service  and  control  of  man ;  and  man, 
by  his  industry  and  patience,  has  done  wonderful 
things,  yet  in  comparison  with  God  he  is  the  smallest 
being. 

D  2 
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Prom  siicli  tlioiights  as  tliese  we  pass  on  to  the 
Eevealecl  Word,  and,  as  in  otker  teaching,  so  in  that 
of  Scriptnre  history,  we  do  not  begin  with  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  but  modern  times.      Eeferring  to  the 
church,  good  prayers,  men  of  evil  tempers,  liars, 
thieves,  people  who  are  sent  to  prison  for  wicked- 
ness, men  in  the  army  and  navy  who  are  pnnished 
or  shot  for  wrong-doing — Grod  tells  in  His  Book 
these  things  are  not  to  be  done ;  and,  as  we  see  men 
who  do  them  are  put  in  prison,  so  God  will  pnnish 
ns  after.    We  mnst  obey  God's  commands.  Those 
delivered  by  Moses  are  as  simple  as  can  be,  and 
these  are  hxxt  reiterated  by  Jesns,  and  comprised  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  inculcating  duty  towards  God  and  duty  towards 
our  neighbour.-    The  difficulty  of  keeping  even  these 
simple  commands  leads  on,  naturally,  to  the  way 
which  God  has  provided  for  the  salvation  of  those 
who  fall,  but  repent,  and  believe  in  God,  and  trust 
themselves  to  the  Saviour's  keeping  to  help  them  to 
live  better  lives ;  the  Saviour's  life  and  work  in  the 
New  Testament  up  to  His  death,  repentance;  and 
finally  we  deal  with  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  almost  impossible  at  times  to  realise  what  a 
deaf  child  misses  or  is  deficient  in,  and  therefore  it 
is  better  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  and  never  tire 
of  telling  the  most  trifling  of  facts.  Who,  for 
instance,  would  imagine  that  a  deaf  girl,  whose 
father  had  been  ill,  wrote  a  letter,  saying  she  was 
"sorry  for  father's  ill-feeling!"      Another  child, 
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after  talking  to  a  well-kuowu  artist  at  liis  private 
view  of  beautiful  pictures  of  tlie  Holy  Land, 
asked  if  lie  had  been  there.  "  Yes,  of  course,"  was 
the  reply,  "  or  how  could  I  have  painted  them  ?" 

Who  but  an  experienced  person  could  fathom  the 
depth  of  wonder  of  the  child's  mind  as  she  looked 
with  awe  on  the  artist,  and  then  asked  her  teacher 
had  she  been  to  Heaven.  What  was  the  drift  of  such 
a  question  ? 

It  was  not  until  some  little  while  after  that  the 
mistaken  idea  revealed  itself.      Her  religious  in- 
struction, not  having  been  imparted  systematically 
or  carefully,  she  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
Heavenly  J erusalem  she  had  learned  about  in  hymns 
and  pious  talk  with  her  mother  was  the  Haven  of 
Eest,  and  one  and  the  same  as  the  City  of  Jerusalem. 
Knowing  the  history  of  the  Saviour,  how  He  lived  in 
the  Holy  Land,  and  of  His  also  being  in  Heaven, 
Avhat  more  natural  than  that  she  should  be  somewhat 
confused,  and  when  she  saw  before  her  such  striking 
pictures,  with  the  lovely  lights  and  shades,  sunsets 
and  golden  dawns,  it  is  but  little  wonder  that  they 
formed  in  her  mind  a  picture  of  the  Heavenly  Land  ? 
If  it  IS  true  that  a  certain  gentleman  only  visited 
Jericho  in  his  tour  through  the  Holy  Land  because, 
as  a  child,  his  mother  constantly  told  him  to  "  Go  to 
Jericho !"  and  he  obeyed  her,  as  a  dutiful  son  when 
the  opportunity  arose,  the  deaf  child  may  surely  be 
excused  for  her  confused  ideas. 

But  to  return  to  the  child.    He  soon  learns  to  ask 
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immmerable  questions,  and  thus  accumulates  abun- 
dance of  information.  After  a  few  years  of 
perseverance  on  tlie  part  of  teaclier  and  scholar, 
lie  is  ready  to  take  his  place,  with  a  little  extra 
supervision,  with  his  friends  at  an  ordinary  school 
of  hearing  and  speaking  children.  This  is  a  great 
advantage.  They  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
associates  through  life,  and  therefore  the  more  a 
deaf  child  mixes  with  the  hearing  world,  the  more 
prepared  will  he  be  to  compete  with  and  share  in  the 
duties  and  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  life. 

Fourth  Stage. 
It  will  be  seen,  from  the  special  training  a  deaf 
child  receives,  that  the  powers  of  observation  must 
naturally  become  very  acute ;  and,  when  we  consider 
that,  in  addition  to  this,  no  sound  from  the  outside 
world  can  distract,  the  mind  is  more  readily  able  to 
c5ncentrate  itself  upon  school-work.   On  this  account 
it  is  no  wonder  that  a  deaf  child  can  often  compete 
successfully  with  those  who  have  the  advantage  of 
hearing-powers.     Still,  as    a    supplement   to  the 
ordinary  school  curriculum,  much  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  deaf  has  yet  to  be  learned— subjects  which, 
owing  to  his  affliction,  he  is  necessarily  backward  m, 
and  which  need  special  attention  and  not  a  little 
extra  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  All 
children  require  a  few  extra  lessons,  according  to 
their  peculiar  abilities  or  what  their  future  is  to  be. 
One  has  lessons  in  foreign  languages,  another  m 
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sliortliand ;  one  in  music,  anotlier  in  fencing ;  so  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  deaf  one  needs  to 
work  hard,  if  he  would  add  to  his  abilities  in  a 
deficient  subject. 

Among  these  subjects,  voice  production  must,  for 
one  who  cannot  hear- his  own  voice,  necessarily  be  of 
great  importance.  Reading  aloud  should  be  prac- 
tised ;  distinctness  and  firmness  of  utterance  insisted 
upon ;  accent,  emphasis,  pause,  which  all  help  to  give 
modulation,  have  all  to  be  carefully  pointed  out. 

Accent  is  the  stress  of  the  voice  laid  upon  a  syllable 
of  a  word,  and  helps  to  show  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  If  carefully  noted,  there  are  many  rules  to 
help  the  scholar. 

Emjjhasis  is  the  stress,  by  means  of  which  pro- 
minence is  given  to  a  word  in  proportion  to  its 
significance  in  the  sentence.  Take,  as  an  instance, 
the  following  sentence : 

I  am  going  to  ride  to  London  to-morrow. 

According  to  where  you  lay  the  emphasis,  the 
sentence  has  its  meaning.  It  can  be  turned  in  five 
different  ways.  Emphasise  the  pronoun,  and  the 
sentence  answers  the  question,  "Who  is?  avi  going 
shows  determination;  to  ride  shows  not  walk  or 
drive;  to  London  shows  not  any  other  place; 
to-morrow  the  time  when. 

Another  subject  in  which  extra  help  is  needed  is 
composition.  No  one  can  write  well,  unless  they  are 
well-read  and  versed  in  a  subject.  The  scholar 
should  be  guided  in  the  kind  of  book  and  papers  he 
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reads — taiiglit  to  store  the  mind  witli  good  literature. 
The  use  of  synonyms  also  must  be  studied.  There 
are  many  good  books  on  the  subject,  Avhich,  with  a 
little  supervision,  the  pupil  will  find  most  helpful. 
Lessons  on  analogy,  showing  the  partial  resemblance 
between  two  or  more  things,  which  in  other  respects 
sre  entirely  different.  Thus  a  ship  and  a  carriage 
are  analogous,  both,  in  their  different  Avays,  being 
used  for  locomotion.  This  leads  on  to  the  analogy 
between  abstract  ideas :  darkness  and  afiBliction, 
l^rosperity,  brightness,  food,  education,  etc.,  etc. 

As  all  this  diversified  instruction  goes  on,  the 
soiiolar  will  begin  to  appreciate  the  use  of  figurative 
language,  and  recognise  the  beauties  of  metapJwr 
and  allegory  when  he  comes  across  them. 

Much  more  could  be  told  by  the  experienced 
teacher  of  the  exceedingly  interesting  tuition  of  deaf 
children;  but  mercy  for  the  reader,  and  the  remem- 
brance that  this  is  intended  only  as  a  brief  sketch, 
rather  than  a  treatise,  causes  one  to  realise  that 
sufficient  has  been  written. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


The  Oeal  System  as  Applied  to  the 
Adult  Deaf. 

Thus  far  tlie  beneficial  advantages  of  Lip-reading 
to  the  mute  child  have  been  considered,  and  most 
people  will  acknowledge  that  they  are  many  and 
great;  but  these  are  not  all  who  may  be  benefitted. 
Dumb  children  form  hut  an  infinitesimal  minority 
in  comparison  with  the  greater  world  of  deaf  adults, 
who  are  wearily  passing  their  days  totally  ignorant 
that  in  Lip-reading  a  remedy  lies  close  at  hand  which 
would  gladden  their  lives,  and  put  new  vigour  and 
hope  into  their  souls. 

It  is  because  this  is  so,  and  because  so  few  know 
of  it  (and  many  of  those  who  do,  think  it  is  something 
too  miraculous  or  too  technical  to  be  available  in 
their  case),  that  in  the  few  odd  moments  snatched 
from  the  busiest  of  lives,  and  at  the  expense  of  mu,->h 
midnight  oil,  these  pages  are  given  to  the  world. 

A  German  doctor  has  stated  that  "every  third 
person  between  twenty  and  fifty  years  of  age  is  deaf, 
at  least  with  one  ear."    How  he  arrives  at  his  statis- 
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tics  is  not  stated.  It  may  be  true.  Who  is  to 
contradict  it? 

The  statement  is  startling,  and  certainly  shows 
that  there  are  far  more  cases  than  a  casual  observer 
would  imagine.  Doubtless  there  are  numbers  who 
do  not  care  to  publish  their  infirmity  to  the  world, 
preferring  rather  to  make  the  best  of  such  powers  as 
thej  possess,  than  to  endure  the  ostentatious 
sympathy  of  strangers.  Any  eiJort,  therefore,  which 
tends  to  make  Lip-reading  better  known  as  a  possi- 
bility for  the  deaf,  and  anything  which  will  interest 
the  public  in  this  comparatively  unknown  science, 
must  be  advantageous. 

The  question  is.  How  far  has  it  been  proved  to  be 
beneficial  to  deaf  adults  ?  Is  it  of  any  use  in  home 
life  ?  Society  ?  Business  ?  Is  it  equally  efficacious 
in  what  is  termed  senile  deafness  ?  Will  it  help  the 
barrister,  the  tradesman  in  business,  her  ladyship 
in  the  baronial  haU,  and  her  maid  among  the  ser- 
vants ?  Can  all  learn  it,  and  how  long  will  it  take 
to  master,  and,  when  learnt,  is  it  easily  retained  and 
kept  tip? 

All  these  are  points  which  this  chapter  seeks  to 
answer.  Before,  however,  taking  them  in  detail, 
the  unhesitating  answer  to  them  all  is  in  the  affirma- 
tive. If  children  who  have  never  heard  a  sound, 
and  whose  very  language  inust  first  be  taught  them, 
can  read  and  reproduce  your  silent  utterance,  how 
much  more  can  the  adult  do  so  who  has  become 
partially  or  totally  deaf,  and  who  already  possesses 
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tlie  po-wer  of  speech.,  and  knows  intuitively  how 
words  follow  each  other  and  the  sense  they  convey. 
Eeason  tells  ns  that  it  must  be  far  easier  for  the 
latter  than  the  former.  Then  why,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  so  little  known  abont  this  system.  Why, 
indeed? 

Probably  because  there  are  so  few  teachers  of  the 
art,  because  it  has  been  so  much  confined  in  this- 
country  to  mute  children,  and  lastly  because  so  little 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  for  the  general  public. 

Let  every  deaf  person  kndw,  then,  for  a  certainty 
that  no  case  is  hopeless.  This  system  of  seeing  the 
words  without  hearing  sound — hearing  by  sight,  as 
it  has  been  aptly  termed — can  revolutionise  the  Uvea 
both  of  the  deaf  and  the  partially  deaf;  it  provides 
the  long-sought  remedy.  Learn  this  too  little  known 
art,  and  let  not  so  much  of  life's  joy  pass  by  without 
even  an  effort  to  gain  a  rightful  share  in  it. 

The  dawning  of  a  better  day  of  light  and  hope  is 
to  be  found  in  this.  The  career  of  usefulness  can 
be  restored  to  the  burdened  father;  the  despair  of 
an  anxious  mother  need  no  longer  be  endured.  It 
provides  hope  for  both  yoimg  and  old,  and  even  in 
senile  deafness  it  has  proved  a  boon.  The  confused 
hum  of  conversation  aroimd  may,  it  is  true,  still 
strike  the  dull  ear ;  but  if  only  there  is  sight,  and  a 
companion  near  from  whose  lips  can  be  read  the  joke 
at  which  all  laugh  so  heartily,  the  old  man  need  no 
longer  feel  the  noise  a  burden  greater  than  he  can 
bear ;  no  longer  need  he  cause  distress  to  others  by 
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retiring  from  tlie  merry  board,  or  eveu  sliut  himself 
up  witliin  himself  iu  resigned  despair. 

Turning  again  to  the  different  points  and 
questions  raised  by  our  anxious  inquirer,  they  may 
perhaps  be  best  answered  in  detail  hy  relating  a 
few  stories  and  incidents,  some  pathetic,  some  with 
thoir  cbmical  side,  and  all  culled  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  and  jotted  down  from  time  to  time  in  the 
teacher's  note-book.  This  method  will  not  only  tend 
to  strengthen  our  testimony,  as  coming  from  un- 
prejudiced witnesses,  but  will  also  perhaps  be  the 
most  entertaining  way  of  presenting  a  dull  subject. 

Truly  the  deaf  person's  lot  must  be  a  hard  one ! 
Hoio  hard  only  the  bread-winner  knows  who  is 
suddenly  stricken,  and  is  told  the  sad  news  at  last 
that  his  hearing  Avill  never  be  regained.  Think  of 
the  mother  Avith  her  growing  boys  and  girls,  the 
brilliant  conversationalist,  the  rising  barrister  or 
solicitor,  the  struggling  clerk,  and  the  hard-worked 
railway  servant,  hundreds  of  whom  must  relinquish 
all  hope  of  employment,  with  blighted  prospects  and 
lives  rendered  comparatively  useless !  The  ex- 
perience of  those  Avho  have  been  in  very  high 
altitiides,  above  the  zone  where  animal  life  ordinarily 
exists,  where  an  awful  stillness  reigns  around,  and 
the  pain  of  an  intense  silence  can  be  more  felt  than 
described,  provides  us  with  some  idea  of  the  feelings 
and  utter  loneliness  of  those  deprived  of  hearing. 
Deafness  has  also  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the 
mind.    The  fear  of  being  troublesome,  the  awkward- 
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ness  of  mistakes,  and  tlie  utter  dependence  upon 
the  kindness  of  otliers  for  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  social  world  around,  causes  a 
shrinking  from  their  felloAvs,  a  retiring  into  the 
mental  shell.  There  they  brood  over  what  might 
have  been,  in  contrast  to  what  actually  is. 

Can  we  wonder,  or  can  we  blame,  if  sometimes  in 
such  cases  thoughts  turn  too  much  on  self,  forgetting 
the  blessings  that  are  and  that  might  be  yet,  in  a 
half-envious  longing  for  those  which  are  denied.? 

Instances  where  conversations  have  been  main- 
tained in  railway  carriages  and  public  conveyances 
between  two  strangers,  one  of  whom  was  unconscious 
that  the  other  was  deaf,  ars  of  common  occurrence. 

A  lady  and  gentleman  had  been  conversing  during 
a  long  journey.  On  leaving  the  carriage  the 
lady  left  her  mufp,  and  a  fellow-traveller  called  after 
her  to  point  out  the  loss,  apparently  without  effect. 
At  length  the  husband  turned,  with  the  words, 
"Please  excuse  my  wife,  she  did  not  see  you  were 
speaking.  She  is  quite  deaf."  It  was  only  the;i  that 
the  passenger  (though  much  interested  himself  in 
our  subject,  having  a  daughter  of  his  own  at  that 
time  learning  to  lip-read)  found  out  that  the  lady 
had  been  reading  her  husband's  words  by  sight. 

To  show  how  a  barrister  has  been  beholden  to  the 
system,  here  is  an  instance  that  comes  from 
America : 

"  Mr.  L  .  began  to  lose  his  hearing  at  the  age 

of  twenty-one,  soon  after  he  was  admitted  to  the 
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l)ar,  and  seven  years  later  became  totally  deaf. 
When  his  hearing  began  to  fail,  he  determined  to 
keep  his  place  in  his  chosen  profession  if  possible, 
and  had  recourse  to  every  known  device  for  aiding 
audition.  As  his  hearing  gradually  decreased,  he 
increased  the  size  of  his  ear-trumpet,  but  found  its 
use  so'  disagreeable  that  when  his  deafness  became 
total  he  threw  it  away  with  a  feeling  of  relief. 
'  Thank  God,  it  is  all  over  now,'  he  wrote,  '  and  I 
am  for  ever  released  from  the  unsightly  thing  that 
I  never  touched  without  a  shudder.'     This  was  ten 

years  ago,  and  since  then  Mr.  L          has  depended 

■entirely  upon  speech-reading,  finding  it  much  more 
satisfactory   than   the    aids  to   hearing  formerly 
■employed.    Thanks  to  the  skilful  training  he  has 
received  from  his  wife,  he  is  able,  in  his  office  diities, 
io  read  without  difficulty  the  speech  of  any  person 
who  articulates  well.    In  court,  where  it  would  be 
dimcult  and  sometimes  impossible  for  him  to  follow 
all  that  is  said,  especially  the  taking  of  evidence, 
.&c.,  he  has  an  assistant  who  sits  facing  him,  and 
repeats,  without  voice,  every  word  that  is  spoken 
by  lawyers,  witnesses,  and  judge.    His  own  voice  is 
o-ood,  so  that,  with  no  other  aid  than  that  above 
mentioned,  he  is  able,  in  the  trial  of  a  case,  to 
attend  to  the  examination  and  cross-examination  ot 
witnesses,  interpose  objections  to  evidence,  make 
arguments  to  the  court  and  jury,  and,  m  short,  do 
all  that  any  lawyer  must  do  in  the  trial  of  a  eon- 
tested  case.    He  has  a  large  and  successful  practice. 
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— (From  tlie  Eocliestei'  Daily  Paper  for  our  Little 
People,  January  20tli  and  Marck  29tli,  1892.) 

Another  extract  is  of  a  mucli  older  date,  and  shows 
that,  although,  in  some  respects  its  statements  are 
somewhat  "  far-fetched,"  yet  that  there  is  "  some- 
thing in  it,"  and  that  at  a  comparatively  early  date 
a  little  was  known  of  our  art,  and  some  believed  in 
its  efficacy. 

It  is  taken  from  "  Pages  from  a  Private  Diary," 
published  by  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. : 

"  The  new  Professor  of  Geology  at  Oxford  found 
some  kind  words  to  say  in  his  inaugural  lecture 
about  Dr.  Plot,  who  wrote  the  natural  histories  of 
Oxfordshire  and  Staffordshire  .  .  .  the  work 
itself  is  far  above  contempt.  It  proves  the  good 
doctor  to  have  been  a  curious  observer.  He  has 
recorded,  for  example,  instances  of  the  now  common 
practice  of  Lip-reading  by  deaf  people  :  — '  But  I 
have  more  wonderful  passages  relating  to  women 
than  any  of  these  yet  to  declare,  whereof  the  first 
and  strangest  is  of  one  Mary  Woodioard,  of  Hard- 
wick,  in  the  parish  of  Sandon,  who,  loosing  her 
hearing  at  about  six  years  of  age,  by  her  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity  and  strickt  observation  of  the 
people's  li2Jj)s  that  convers't  with  her,  could  perfectly 
understand  what  any  person  said,  though  they  spake 
80  low  that  the  bystanders  could  not  hear  it :  as  has 
been  freqviently  experimented  by  the  right  Honor- 
able the  Lady  Gerard,  and  divers  others  of  her 
neiglibours  now  living,  with  whom  she  coiild  go  to 
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Church,  and  bring  away  as  mucli  of  the  sermon  as  the 
most  attentive  hearer  there;  all  which  she  did,  not 
with  difficiilty,  but  so  much  ease  and  satisfaction  that 
if  one  turned  aside,  and  spake  that  she  could  not  see 
his  lipps,  she  thought  herself  much  disobliged.  ISTay, 
so  very  well  skilled  was  she  in  this  Art  (which  we 
may  call  Labiomancy),  as  'tis  generally  believed 
(though  I  could  get  no  personal  testimony  of  it,  some 
persons  being  dead,  and  others  removed  into  Ireland 
who  sometimes  lay  with  her)  that  in  the  night  time 
when  in  led,  if  she  might  lay  but  her  hand  on  their 
lipps,  so  as  to  feel  the  motions  of  them,  she  could 
perfectly  understand  what  her  ledfelloius  said,  though 
it  were  never  so  dark.  For  confirmation  of  the  possi- 
bility and  truth  whereof,  there  are  many  parallel 
Histories  sent  us  from  abroad  of  persons  that  have 
done  the  same  in  all  particulars.  .  .  " 
Here  we  see  the  advantages. 

The  disadvantages  of  being  ignorant  of  the  art 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  amusingly  portrayed  by 
Leech,  in  Punch.  The  old  chestnut  will  doubtless 
be  recognised  by  many,  and  always  bears  repeating. 

A  gentleman  rushing  to  catch  his  train,  which  the 
o-uard  had  signalled  to  start,  pushed  against  a  deaf 
man,  sauntering  up  the  platform.  He  was  not  m  too 
great  a  hurry,  however,  to  turn  politely,  and  say,  1 

beg  your  pardon."  -  \ 

Deaf  man  •  "Eh?  "  (holding  his  hand  to  his  ear;. 
Gentleman  (very  loud) :  "  I-beg-your  pardon." 
Deaf  man:  "Oh!    What  for?" 
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Grentleman  (loudly)  :  "  I  trod  on  your  toe." 
Deaf  man:  "Eli.?'' 

Grentleman  (angrily)  :  "  I — trod — on — ^your — toe." 
Deaf  man  :     W^liy  did  you  do  fcliat  ?  " 
Gentleman  (very  angrily) :  "An  accident." 
Deaf  man  :  "  What  say  ?  " 

Gentleman  (frantically  making  a  bolt  to  the 
carriage) :  "  An  accident." 

Deaf  man:  "An  accident?  Where.?  When.? 
Good  gracious  !    Serious  ?   Anyone  killed  ?  " 

The  gentleman  had  plenty  of  time  to  answer  these 
questions,  and  many  more,  if  he  liked,  as  the  train 
had  gone  before  he  could  reach  his  carriage. 

Eeverting  to  more  serious  matters,  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  Lip-reading  will  be  found  in 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  all  nervousness  in 
society,  and  shyness  in  talking  to  strangers.  This  is 
experienced  especially  by  the  fair  sex  when  shopping. 
What  a  trial  it  is— one  of  women's  greatest  pleasures 
IS  her  greatest  bane.  Knowing  there  is  much  noise 
around  them,  deaf  ladies  are  often  uncertain  whether 
thejr  wants  have  been  clearly  made  known  in  „ 
suflficiently  audible  voice,  and  added  to  this  they 
have  the  self-consciousness  that  the  polite  young 
man  behind  the  counter  is  not  only  shouting  hit 
replies,  but  at  the  same  time  is  visibly  restraining 
the  mirth  that  puckers  up  around  his  mouth  as  he 
speaks.  Everyone  in  the  place,  too,  is  looking  at  the 
distinguished  customer,  knows  what  is  beino-  bought 
an.l  all  about  it.    Think  of  the  difference  there  must 
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he  to  such  an  one  wlien  tlie  answers  to  questions  can 
be  seen  on  the  lips  of  the  assistant  every  whit  as 
plainly  as  if  it  had  all  been  written  on  a  tablet. 
It  is  the  same  when  paying  calls  and  attending 
social  gatherings.  No  longer  dependent  on  their  ear 
trumpet,  what  was  formerly  disliked  above  every- 
thing becomes  life's  greatest  enjoyment. 

.  Closely  connected  with  this  nervousness  is  sus- 
2nciousness  of  others.  It  is  certainly  a  prevalent 
opinion,  whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it  or  not,  that 
deaf  people  are  suspicious.  We  will  not  discuss  the 
question  here,  but  when  we  consider  the  cruel  things 
often  spoken  out  openly  enough  in  their  very  pre- 
sence, with  an  ill-concealed  titter  from  others  to 
follow,  there  is  no  wonder  if  they  are. 

Lip-reading  does  away  with  this,  for  who  with 
any  sense  would  make  disparaging  remarks  in  the 
presence  of  one  who  it  is  known  can  lip-read?  If 
they  did,  the  cutting  rebuke  would  soon  alter 
matters,  and  teach  them  the  folly  of  repeating  a 
like  rudeness. 

But  the  deaf  who  lip-read  will  find  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  ground  for  this  suspiciousness,  and 
that,  whereas  formerly  they  repelled,  now  they 
attract.  People  will  wonder  at  their  cleverness,  ask 
questions  about  it,  and,  with  curiosity  aroused,  will 
desire  to  assist  them.  Thus  a  more  kindly  feeling 
springs  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  who  can  be  surprised  if  the 
deaf  are  at  times  avoided,  when  from  past  experience 
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people  know  tliey  will  have  to  raise  their  voices  so 
that  the  whole  world  may  hear?  What  a  comfort 
it  mxi&t  be  to  realise  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
necessity  for  shouting. 

This  is  the  most  common  concomitant  of  deafness, 
as  its  abolition  is  the  most  common  effect  of  Lip- 
reading.  Indeed,  it  is  a  curious  mistake,  made  by 
frieixds  of  those  who  are  learning,  or  have  learned, 
the  art,  and  whom  they  have  not  met  for  some  time, 
to  imagine  that  the  power  of  hearing  is  improving. 
It  IS  not  always  the  case,  as  the  following  story 
shows :  — 

A  deaf  gentleman  meeting  a  friend,  who  asked 
him  how  he  was,  having  read  the  question  from  his 
lips,  replied  he  was  "  Very  well  indeed." 

The  friend  thereupon  said,  as  he  turned  aside  his 
face,  "  I  am  glad  your  deafness  is  so  much  better  " 

"Eh?    What  d'you  say?" 

Friend  (in  a  louder  voice):  "I  am  glad  your 
deafness  is  so  much  better." 

"What?    What?    I  can't  hear  you." 

Friend  (shouting  in  his  ear):  "I  am  glad  your 
deafness  is  so  much  letter!' 

Here  you  see  mistakes  were  made  on  both  sides— 
by  the  deaf  man  in  falling  back  on  his  affliction, 
and  not  trusting  to  his  newly-acquired  powers;  and 
by  his  friend  through  ignorance  of  the  deaf  man's 
ability  to  lip-read. 

We  know  how  the  deaf  are  debarred  from  the 
benefits  of  educational  classes,  lectures,  sermons, 
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and  other  privileges,  and  even  the  enjoyments  of 
the  theatre.  "It  is  useless,  my  dear,  for  me  to  go. 
I  could  not  hear  a  word !  "  Why,  the  remark  is  as 
common  as  it  is  true. 

Biit  do  you  mean  to  say,  it  will  be  asked,  that  Lip- 
reading  car.  be  utilised  to  such  an  extent  as  that 
these  can  be  enjoyed,  or  even  appreciated?  Most 
certainly,  if  only  it  be  possible  to  secure  a  front  seat, 
or,  at  any  rate,  a  position  from  which  the  speakers' 
lips  can  be  seen.  Indeed,  an  actor  and  a  preacher, 
with:  distinct  articulation,  and  having  clean-shaven 
faces,  are  excellent  for  practice  ! 

A  young  girl  who  was  only  partially  deaf,  but 
having  learned  to  lip-read,  was  able  recently  to 
benefit  by  some  lectures  on  "First  Aid  to  the 
Injured  "  to  such  a  degree  that  she  came  out  well  in 
the  examination,  and  was  given  her  diploma.  As 
she  herself  said,  had  she  not  learned  to  lip-read  she 
certainly  would  never  have  passed. 

From    a   health   point   of   view,   lip-reading  is 
decidedly  efHcacious— as  the  saying  is,  it  "takes 
people  out  of  themselves."    They  are  so  eager  to  see" 
what  is  said  around  that  they  have  no  time  to  think 
of  their  own  troubles.    Irritability  of  temper,  head- 
aches, unstrung  nerves  from  the  constant  strain  of 
listening,  are  all  mitigated.      Therefore  health  is 
decidedly  improved,  and  there  is  a  greater  chance 
that  what  hearing  they  possess  will  be  retained 
longer  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

But  the  one  question  above  all  others  is,  Can  it  be 
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learned  or  taiiglit  in  a  reasonable  tinie  ?  It  can.  Is 
it  possible  to  acquire  it  at  borne  from  books  ?  'No. 

In  the  first  instance,  tbe  skilled  teacher  must  be 
consulted.  The  number  of  lessons  necessarily  varies, 
bnt  even  a  dozen  will  do  wonders.  After  that  a  few 
useful  exercises,  such  as  are  appended,  will  improve 
matters,  but,  generally  speaking,  those  who 
commence  find  they  need  a  few  more  lessons.  It  is 
an  accomplishment  that  has  to  be  learnt. 

Xearly  everyone  asks  how  long  it  takes  to  learn ; 
but  that  depends  on  so  many  things — eyesight, 
natural  ability,  the  teacher  that  is  chosen,  and  the 
bodily  conditions  under  which  it  is  undertaken.  As 
people  vary  in  the  time  they  take  to  acciuire  other  ac- 
complishments, and,  in  fact,  never  finish  learning,  so 
it  is  with  Lip-reading,  only  there  is  this  diiference, 
that  when  once  it  is  mastered  it  can  never  be 
forgotten,  and  the  pupil  goes  on  instinctively  im- 
proving, and  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  an 
adept  in  the  art. 

It  is  often  asked,  Does  it  not  involve  constant  prac- 
tice ?  Of  course,  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  practice 
makes  perfect,  but  as  to  forgetting  what  has  already 
been  learned,  I  repeat,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
Lip-reader's  art,  and  therefore,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
noticed  that  deafness  increases,  so  also  it  will  be 
found  that  the  powers  of  Lip-reading  improve. 

Even  those  who  travel  will  derive  advantage,  for 
Lip-reading  is,  and  will  be  still  more,  a  world-wide 
art,  common  to  all  languages.    With  a  verj'^  little 
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extra  practice,  tkey  will  be  able  to  lip-read  any 
language.  Those  who  have  accomplished  the  art 
in  their  own  tongue  will  find,  when  visiting  the 
south  of  France  or  Italian  lakes  that,  though  they 
are  a  little  non-plussed  on  the  outward  journey,  on 
their  ,return  they  are  almost  as  au  fait  with  it  as 
they  were  in  the  mother  tongue. 

But  probably  the  most  pleasing  feature  in  Lip- 
reading  is  that  it  renders  the  deaf  interesting  and 
attractive,  from  the  very  fact  of  being  able  to  carry 
on  a  conversation,  and,  instead  of  feeling  put  on  one 
side  as  impossible  to  entertain,  they  can,  with  com- 
paratively little  inconvenience,  now  hold  their  own 
with  anyone.  Others  recognise  this,  and  they  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  though  deaf,  they  are 
not  stupid,  and  not  spoiling  the  pleasure  of  others,  hut 
rather  contributing-  towards  the  general  enjoyment. 

Look  at  the  subject  from  another  point  of  view. 
Supposing  that  Lip-reading  is  not  acquired,  what 
follows?  Deafness  may  increase  till  articulate 
speech  can  no  longer  be  heard  without  artificial  aid, 
and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  for  friends  to  communicate 
by  writing,  through  an  ear  trumpet,  or  by  the  deaf- 
and-dumb  alphabet.  With  reluctance,  and  probably 
with  some  degree  of  shame,  an  ear-trumpet  is 
procured.  Soon  it  is  found  that  a  stronger  one  is 
required,  and  still  a  stronger,  till  at  last  speech 
cannot  be  heard  through  one  at  all. 

The  finger-alphabet  and  signs  are  then  resorted 
to.    But  this  is  slow  work.    It  takes  years  to  learn, 
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to  understand  wlien  you  are  spoken  to  in  a  rapid 
manner,  and  to  carry  on  a  conversation  by  these 
means.  Besides,  speecli  is  the  natural  way.  God 
has  given  us  tongues ;  then  why  not  use  them  ? 
Learn  this  art !  See  the  speech,  if  I  may  use  such 
a  term,  of  others,  and  be  your  old  self  again,  a 
comfort  to  yourself,  the  friend  and  joyous  com- 
panion of  former  days,  a  blessing  to  husband,  wife, 
or  child — nay,  to  all. 

But,  like  all  good  gifts,  the  acquii'ement  of  Lip- 
reading  will  not  come  to  those  who  only  sigh.  It 
must  be  sought  for,  like  Hope,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  Those  who  have  become  adepts  have  testified 
to  its  great  benefit  in  high  terms.  They  speak  of 
happiness — the  difference  it  has  made  to  their  social 
intercourse,  the  comfort  with  which  they  can  now 
converse.  The  ear-trumpet  is  no  longer  needed, 
while  the  uninitiated,  in  place  of  being  made  sad, 
are  under  the  impression  that  deafness  is  not  present. 

"  I  have  been  learning  to  lip-read,"  said  a  lady. 

"Whatever  for?  What  a  funny  thing  to  do!" 
replied  her  friend. 

'■'  Because  I  am  deaf." 

"  No  !  are  you  really  ?  I  never  should  have  known 
it." 

Another  lady,  writing  from  America,  says :  "  So 
many  of  my  friends  say  'Is  not  your  hearing  im- 
proved by  your  trip  ?  '  I  really  feel  that  my  progress 
is  noticed  by  others;  but,  best  of  all,  it  is  apparent 
to  myself." 


CHAPTER  V. 


How  THE  Art  of  Lip-reading  is  Taught  to  the 
Partially  Deaf, 

So  stupendous  is  tlie  undertaking  of  training  a 
mxite  cliild,  that  deaf  people,  and  especially  those 
wlio  are  advancing  in  age,  may  well  be  excused  for 
doubting  the  probability  of  their  being  able  to  ac- 
quire the  Art  of  Lip-reading. 

"  Have  I  to  go  through  all  that?"'  they  will  ask,  as 
they  read.  The  dread  fear  rises  up  before  them  as  a 
spectre.  "What  with  seventeen  vowels,  consonants 
without  number,  and  so  much  to  unlearn  that  one 
has  been  accustomed  to,  the  mind  is  bewildered,  even 
at  the  thought  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
groundless  fear  has  been  already  guarded  against. 

That  all  this  has  to  be  learned  is  true,  but  not  by 
the  partially  deaf  pupil  so  much  as  by  the  adept 
teacher.  It  is  here  that  the  necessity  for  the  skilled 
exponent  of  the  Art  comes  in,  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  teach  the  deaf  to  lip-read,  unless  the  task 
were  undertaken  by  one  who  knew  also  how  to  teach 
the  dumb  to  speak.    The  ground-work,  the  A.B.C, 
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tlie  why  and  -n-lierefore  of  each  movemeut  of  tongue 
and  lips,  the  control  of  the  breath,  must,  and  can 
only,  be  acquired  in  this  way. 

JS"o ;  let  the  partially  deaf  be  assured  that  theirs  is 
a  very  different  case.  It  is  true  some  of  the  same 
course  has  to  be  gone  through,  but  they  have  this 
great  advantage :  the  child  has  to  be  taught  to 
speah,  while  the  deaf  person  can  speak  already,  and 
has  but  to  learn  to  lip-read.  The  child  has  to 
acquire  sound,  language,  the  formation  of  words, 
spelling,  sentences,  and  the  meaning  of  idioms, 
phrases,  and  everyday  sayings.  All  these  are  already 
known  by  the  adult,  and  can  be  passed  over,  to  a 
great  extent,  so  the  task  is  a  far  lighter  one  than 
might  at  first  sight  be  expected.  To  make  this  clear, 
consider  for  a  moment  some  few  of  those  thousands 
of  idiomatic  phrases  in  everyday  use,  which  to  us 
convey  their  own  meaning  intuitively.  Yes,  to  us; 
but  not  to  the  mute  child,  who  has  to  learn  their 
significance  systematically  as  a  lesson.  With  him, 
"  to  turn  the  tables  on  anyone  "  is  literally  to  per- 
form that  act  of  strength.  So  is  it  with  others. 
Here  are  just  a  few  out  of  the  thousand  collected 
together  m  the  teacher's  note-book : 

To  run  away  with  an  idea, 

To  run  a  risk, 

In  the  long  run, 

To  break  a  promise. 

To  break  a  journey, 

To  break  up. 
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To  tell  upon  (one's  health), 

All  at  once  (suddenly ;  all  at  the  same  time). 

To  be  the  making  of. 

To  take  pains. 

To  get  rid  of, 

To  take  the  opportunity, 
'  Not  a  little, 

To  make  light  of, 

To  slip  throxigh  the  fingers. 

To  cut  one's  way  through. 

To  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end. 

To  throw  cold  water  upon, 

Out  at  elbow,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
The  lay  mind,  it  will  be  seen  from  this  short  list, 
can  have  but  little  idea  either  of  the  literal  view  a 
mute  child  takes  of  such  phrases,  or  of  the  labours 
of  those  who  have  accumulated  them  by  long  ex- 
perience.   Little,  too,  does  it  imagine  how  often  the 
smile  has,  over  and  over  again,  to  be  restrained  with 
bit  lips,  lest  the  pupil  should  be  discouraged  from 
divulging  that  perplexity   of  mind  which  rages, 
within,  and  which  it  is  so  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  fathom. 

All  this,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  is  unnecessary  with 
the  adult,  to  whom,  practically,  all  that  need  be 
taught  is  how  to  train  the  eye  that  it  can  recognise 
quickly  those  positions  and  movements  of  the  tongue 
and  lips  which  are  required  when  we  give  forth  those 
sounds  which  are  represented  by  letters,  and  which, 
when  strung  together,  form  the  spoken  word.    It  is. 
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then,  these  positions  mainly  wliicli  tlie  deaf  Lave  to 
study.  Some  of  them  have  already  been  touched 
upon  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  In  many  cases 
the  sounds  which  have  to  be  learned  by  the  deaf  and 
"  dumb  "  alike  are  easily  recognised ;  but  there  are 
others,  the  accuracy  and  the  delicate  shades  of  Avhich 
alone  differentiate  them  from  others,  can  only  be 
recognised  and  taught  by  the  experienced  teacher 
showing,  rather  than  explaining,  the  difference. 
Even  then  it  is  not  until  there  has  been  some  little 
practice  that  the  learner  becomes  familiar  with  these 
positions  and  the  sound  they  produce. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  the  woiild-be  lip- 
reader  is  before  iis — deaf,  but  not  so  much  so  that  it 
is  impossible  to  hear  a  few  words  and  directions.  In 
the  case  of  those  termed  "  stone  deaf,"  the  matter 
naturally  becomes  slightly  more  complicated  and  the 
instriiction  a  little  different  having  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  first  instance,  and  for  a  little  time,  by  writing. 
The  mouth  and  features  of  the  teacher  must  be 
watched  intently,  and,  beginning  with  some  of  the 
more  simple  positions,  the  following  powers  are 
learnt : 

H. 

This  is  the  most  simple  of  all,  it  being  merely  a 
rapid  expulsion  of  breath,  or  an  aspiration.  It  has 
no  distinctive  formation  and  possesses  no  full  articu- 
late sound.  It  is  never  used  alone,  and  therefore 
takes  the  formation  of  the  succeeding  vowel.  It  is 
heard  in  the  words  ho2),  liojoe,  hoe,  etc. 
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Wk  and  W. 

The  non-vocal  sound  wli,  as  most  generally  pro- 
nounced by  tlie  Scotcli  and  Irish  (heard  in  the  words 
what,  where,  white,  etc.),  with  its  vocal  equivalent  w 
(heard  in  the  words  were,  Avay,  etc.),  is  seen  to  be 
merely  that  the  lips  are  rounded,  as  one  would  do  for 
whistling;  and  such  words,  however,  as  who,  tohole, 
whoop,  etc.,  are  pronounced  hoo,  hole,  hoop. 

F  and  Y. 

F,  as  heard  in  the  word  fife,  with  its  vocal  equiva- 
lent V,  as  heard  in  the  word  valve,  is  seen  to  be  the 
incisor  teeth  resting  gently  against  the  middle  part 
of  the  lower  lips. 

Th. 

For  th,  as  heard  in  the  word  thin,  thunder,  etc., 
with  its  vocal  equivalent  th,  as  heard  in  the  word 
then,  thus,  etc.,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  seen 
between  the  edges  of  the  front  upper  and  lower 
teeth. 

Sh  and  Zh. 

Sh,  as  heard  in  shall,  htish,  etc.,  is  seen  to  be  a 
slight  protrusion  of  the  lips.  The  vocal  equivalent 
zh  is  heard  in  such  words  as  pleasure,  leisure,  etc, 

S  and  Z. 

S,  as  heard  in  hiss,  seas,  etc.,  is  a  more  difficult 
sound  to  distinguish.  It  is  one  of  the  last  so\mds  a 
person  who  is  becoming  deaf  ceases  to  hear;  so  that 
if  Lip-reading  is  learned  in  good  time,  there  is  ample 
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time  to  practise  and  become  familiar  with  it  before 
tlie  sound  is  lost. 

Notice  tbe  teeth  are  almost  closed,  the  top  of  the 
tongue  is  against  the  inside  border  of  the  front  lower 
teeth,  the  front  and  top  of  the  tongue  raised  to  the 
palate,  and  the  sides  in  contact  with  the  back  and 
side  upper  teeth.  Z  is  heard  in  the  word  zeal,  etc., 
and  has  the  same  position  as  s,  plus  the  vibration  of 
the  vocal  chords. 

P  and  B. 

P ,  as  heard  in  the  word  pijje,  is  seen  to  be  a  slig-ht, 
though  decided,  contact  of  both  lips,  then  a  quick 
opening  and  abrupt  emission  of  breath.  Its  vocal 
equivalent  B,  as  heard  in  the  word  Uh,  etc.,  has  the 
same  formation,  though  the  pressure  of  the  lips  is 
somewhat  more  decided,  whilst  a  slight  momentary 
vibration  of  the  vocal  chords  is  perceptible. 

T  and  D. 

T  is  heard  both  initially  and  finally  in  the  word 
tight.  The  lips  and  teeth  are  slightly  open,  the 
edge  of  the  whole  tongue  is  seen  in  contact  with  the 
inside  border  of  the  upper  teeth.  The  position  is 
then  opened  by  the  quick  removal  of  the  tongue, 
accompanied  by  a  slight  depression  of  the  lower  jaw! 
D,  the  vocal  equivalent,  has  the  same  relation  to  t  as 
b  has  to  p. 

K  and  G. 

For  the  formation  of  k,  with  its  vocal  sound  g,  as 
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lieard  severally  in  the  woi-ds  cake,  gig,  tlie  lips  and 
teeth  are  seen  to  be  open,  the  back  of  the  tongue,  by- 
elevation,  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  soft 
palate,  the  breath  is  retained  in  the  pharsmx,  and 
the  parts  are  abruptly  separated.  A  distinct  move- 
ment is  to  be  seen  outside  of  the  throat,  and  also  the 
lowep  jaw  to  be  somewhat  retruded  and  dropped 
slightly. 

Ch  and  J. 

Ch  is  a  compound  sound,  being  formed  of  t-sh;  it 
is  heard  in  the  word  church,  both  initially  and  finally. 
The  tongue  is  seen  to  rise  to  the  front  upper  gum; 
the  lips  protrude  before  the  position  is  closed.  J, 
being  the  vocal  sound,  is  necessarily  a  compound 
formed  of  d  and  zh,  as  heard  twice  in  the  word  judge. 

^• 

X  is  a  compound  of  k  and  s,  and  heard  in  the  word 
exercise;  while  its  vocal  sound  is  heard  in  example, 
and  is  compound  of  g  and  z. 

L. 

The  sound  1,  a  continuous  vocal  sound,  as  heard  in 
the  word  all,  is  seen  to  be  the  fore-part  of  the  tongue 
slightly  curved  upward,  and  placed  in  contact  with 
the  front  part  of  the  upper  gum  and  laterally  with 
the  upper  teeth. 

E. 

The  character  of  this  sound,  as  heard  in  rat,  in  its 
formation,  is  not  unlike  that  of  1.    The  front  of  the 
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tongue  is,  liowever,  receded  from  the  teetli  and 
sliglitly  curved  upward. 

The  vibratory,  or  slight  trilling,  sound  of  r  is,  in 
correct  En^list  pronunciation,  only  heard  initially. 
Where  r  occurs  finally,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  or 
Avord,  the  sound  takes  the  form  of  that  of  the  vowel 
er,  or  its  short  equivalent  u. 

Q. 

This  sound,  heard  in  queen,  is  a  compound  of  k  and 
w.  It  is  a  redundant  sound,  and,  with  its  faithful 
attendant  7/,  is  either  complex  (i.e.,  equivalent  to  k 
and  w),  as  we  hear  in  the  words  queer,  quiet,  quill, 
etc.,  or  it  sounds  like  k,  as  in  the  word  ojjaque. 

M. 

This  is  a  nasal  sound,  heard  in  viale.  The  lips  are 
closed  as  for  p,  but  not  opened  (except  to  pronounce 
the  succeeding  element,  where  necessary).  The 
pressure  of  the  lips  is  slightly  more  intense  than 
for  p. 

It  is  as  well  to  practise  words  which  appear  alike. 
Thus:  Pat— mat;  pet— met;  pale,  pail— male, 
mail;  part — mart;  etc.,  etc. 

This  is  another  nasal  sound,  heard  in  navie.  The 
tongue  is  in  position  for  t ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sound  m,  the  pressure  is  slightly  longer. 
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This  sound  is  not  composed  of  ?i  and  g.  It  is 
produced  by  tlie  contact  of  tke  back  of  tlie  tongue 
■with,  the  soft  palate;  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  k, 
except  that  in  this  the  vocalised  breath  is  passed 
through  the  nose.  We  find  the  sound  in  the  words 
sing,' ring,  wing,  thing,  etc.  Sometimes  ng  has  the 
power  of  ng  and  g,  as  in  the  words  langxiage,  finger, 
linger,  etc. 

Nk. 

A  sound  heard  in  the  word  tUnlc,  is  a  compound  of 
n^  and  k. 

y. 

This  sound,  heard  in  the  words  yard,  easy,  is  m 
appearance  like  the  short  vowel  "  i." 

Vowels. 

A  vowel  is  a  stream  of  breath  being  allowed  to 
issue  freely,  hwi  with  certain  conformations  of  the 
mouth,  without  either  any  alteration  in  the  position 
or  any  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech,  from  the 
moment  the  vocal  sound  commences  till  it  ends. 

(Neutral)  A,  as  heard  in  father.  This  sound 
requires  no  active  assistance  from  the  lips  or  tongue. 
The  tongue  lies  quite  flat  in  the  mouth,  in  order  not 
to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  vocalised  breath. 

(Long)  A,  as  heard  in  fall.  The  tongue  is  seen  in 
position  as  for  a  (neutral),  teeth  apart,  lips  somewhat 
rounded  and  contracted. 
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(Short)  0,  as  lieard  in  'pot.  Tlie  position  is  seen 
to  be  a  siiade  more  open  tlian  for  a,  as  in  fall. 

(Long)  00,  as  heard  in  food.  Lips  appear 
rounded  and  approximated  almost  together,  yet 
leaving  free  egress  for  the  vocalised  breath. 

(Short)  00,  as  heard  in  foot.  This  position  is 
slightly  more  open  than  for  oo  in  food,  as  above. 

(Long)  Er,  as  heard  in  fern.  The  back  of  the 
tongue  is  somewhat  raised  from  the  a  position,  whilst 
the  jaws  are  sensibly  approximated. 

(Short)  IJ,  as  in  fun.  The  position  rather  more 
open  than  for  er. 

(Long)  E,  as  in  feel.  The  tongue  rises  convexly 
within  the  arch  of  the  palate,  and  presses  laterally 
against  the  side  and  back  teeth,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  aperture  for  the  vocalised  breath.  The  tip  of 
the  tongue  is  in  slight  contact  with  the  inside  edge 
of  the  lower  incisor  and  canine  teeth.  The  teeth  are 
noticed  to  be  slightly  apart. 

(Short)  I,  as  heard  in  fill.  This  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  short  sound  for  "e"  (long).  The  posi- 
tion of  the  tongue  is,  however,  slightly  more  depressed. 

(Short)  E,  as  heard  in  fell.  From  the  "  i  "  position 
the  tongue  is  slightly  depressed,  this  still  further 
enlarging  the  oral  channel  in  the  mouth. 

(Short)  A,  as  in  fat.  Prom  the  position  of  "  e," 
the  tongue  is  slightly  depressed  for  "  a."  It  is  seen 
that  a  short,  quick  expiration  of  breath  accompanies 
the  short  vowel  sounds,  with  abrupt  check  action  of 
the  vowel  chords. 
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Tlie  conipoiind  vowels  are  so  called,  as  in  a  measure 
tliey  are  combinations  of  two  others  articulated 
quickly  together.  Thus  i,  as  heard  in  idle,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  compound  of  a  and  i. 

Oil  as  heard  vo.  found,  may  be  described  as  a  compound 
of  a-oo  =  ou. 
I  O  as  beard  in  over,  o-oo  =  o. 

Oi  as  beard  in  oil,  a  (long)  and  i  (sborfc)  =  oi. 
A  as  beard  in  age,  ai  =  a. 
TJ  as  beard  in  ttse,  i-oo  =  u. 
These,  then,  are  the  chief  sounds  that  the  partially 
deaf  have  to  learn  to  recognise  in  others.    They  are 
not  all;     but,  having  mastered  these  thoroughly, 
much  has  been  accomplished  towards  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  art  of  Lip-reading.      It  may  be  said 
that  even  this  seems  a  good  deal,  and  would  take  a 
lonff  time  to  learn — not  so  long  as  many  thmk, 
though  on  paper  or  in  print  it  certainly  looks  a  great 
task. 

But  we  must  remember  that,  after  all,  it  is  only 
what  everyone  knows  naturally.  The  difficulty  arises 
because  we  have  never  been  taught  to  recognise  the 
different  positions  in  which  we  place  the  tongue  and 
lips;  and  it  is  these  natural  positions,  which  we 
know  so  well,  Avhich  the  teacher  of  Lip-readmg 
points  out,  and  impresses  upon  the  pupil  in  such  a 
way  that  the  sound  is  instantly  identified  when 

spoken  by  another. 

After  understanding  and  knowing  these  letter- 
sounds  separately,  the  mind  must  be  trained  to  re- 
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ceive  tlie  sounds  in  combination  and  as  a  whole, 
conveying  an  idea,  either  in  words  or  sentences,  in 
the  natural  way  in  which  people  speak.  This  is  not 
altogether  easy,  because  everyone  does  not  pronounce 
alike;  there  is  no  fixed  standard,  even  among 
educated  people,  therefore  the  slight  differences 
noticeable  must  be  tolerated  as  much  by  the  eye  as 
by  the  ear. 

Some  words  when  combined  in  sentences  differ 
considerably  when  pronounced  emphatically  or 
separately.  For  instance,  when  this  year  is  said 
quickly  and  naturally,  we  notice  that  the  majority  of 
people  say  thishyear  ;  Let  us  see — ^Let's  ee;  How  do 
you  do— How-j-doo ;  I  want  to  see— I  wan-too-se; 
Cream  and  sugar  —  Crem-n'shooger ;  etc.,  etc., 
etc. 

The  tendency  is  not  to  keep  words  separate.  They 
are  apt  to  run  themselves  together,  and  more  parti- 
cularly is  this  the  case  in  speaking  than  in  reading. 
When  listening,  it  appears  as  if  the  spoken  words 
have  no  real  breaks  between  them,  as  in  writing,  but 
the  syllables  run  on  continuously  till  the  speaker 
pauses.  It  is  in  this  way  certain  words  have 
actually  become  fixed  together.  Thus:  Fourteen 
night — fortnight;  house  keeper — ^housekeeper. 

Were  it  not  for  the  schoolmaster  and  printer,  who 
insist  on  keeping  our  words  fixed  and  separate,  our 
language  would  soon  degenerate,  as  we  know  in  time 
past  it  has  done,  by  the  way  in  which  the  names  of 
places  are  pronounced.    For  instance,  we  pronounce 
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Worcester,  Wooster;  Grloucester,  Gloster;  Ciren- 
cester, Sisiter ;  etc.,  etc. 

A  good  reader  does  not  so  mncli  see  the  words,  as 
the  whole  line  or  sentence  before  him ;  and  so  it  is 
with  Lip-reading— as  advancement  is  made  m  the 
art,  we  do  not  see  the  words  separately,  but  rather 
running  together  aa  they  are  heard.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  a  few  exercises  are  added,  which  may  be 
read  over  with  advantage. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Practical  Suggestions. 

In  Yenturing  to  give  in  this  cliapter  a  few  hints  to 
those  who  have  to  some  extent  learnt  the  art  of  Lip- 
reading,  it  miist  be  remembered  that  it  is  often 
very  difficult  for  the  teacher,  however  conscientious, 
to  criticise  the  pvipil  too  miniiteljr.  To  do  so,  even 
if  it  did  not  offend,  might  in  some  cases  discourage, 
and  thus  do  more  harm  than  good.  Hence  the 
advantage  of  such  general  hints  as  these.  They 
apply  to  no  one,  yet  to  everyone.  The  good  mechanic 
will  see  that  every  part  of  his  work  is  perfect  before 
it  is  put  together.  If  but  one  part  is  wrong,  the 
whole  will  not  work,  or,  at  any  rate,  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  rest.  So  the  anxious  Lip-reading 
Teacher,  having  the  good  of  the  pupil  at  heart,  must 
point  out  faults,  however  trifling,  and  however  dis- 
agreeable may  be  the  duty. 

Some  err  in  one  point,  some  in  another,  and  there- 
fore it  is  hoped  that  these  few  practical  suggestions, 
even  though  in  some  cases  they  may  only  amuse, 
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may  yet  in  others  be  found  useful  by  those  who 
recognise  among  them  their  own  difficulties  or 
failures. 

ISTor  is  it  solely  the  Lip-reading  pupil  who  may 
possibly  derive  a  benefit.  All  Avho  are  slightly  deaf 
may  do  so. 

To' hurt  the  feelings  of  the  deaf  is  the  last  thing 
that  a  kind  heart  wishes  to  do,  and  the  merest  hint 
that  a  friend  is  more  deaf  than  formerly  is  a  cruel 
blow,  but  at  times  very  necessary;  while  the 
remark  that  a  few  Lip-reading  lessons  would  be 
beneficial  to  one  who  can  hear  fairly  well  when 
spoken  to  directly,  but  not  otherwise,  often  results 
in  very  desponding  thoughts,  which  we  would 
willingly  spare  our  friend.  No  one  likes  to  be  told 
of  failings,  however  apparent  they  may  be  to  others. 
But  what  no  one  cares  to  do  is  the  teacher's  duty, 
and,  as  no  two  people  have  exactly  the  same  faults 
and  failings,  one  can  only,  I  repeat,  give  hints 
without  laying  down  fixed  rules  for  guidance,  and 
let  those  who  will  appropriate  them. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
student  that,  in  order  to  become  proficient  as  a  good 
Lip-reader,  it  is  necessary,  above  every  other  point, 
to  study  with  the  utmost  determination  not  so  much 
the  eyes,  which  perhaps  we  are  naturally  more 
inclined  to  look  at,  as  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 

Who  does  not  know  what  depths  of  expression, 
looks  of  love  or  hate,  joy  or  sadness,  are  conveyed 
by  the  eyes ;  hence  we  naturally  turn  to  them.  We 
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are  only  too  quick  to  read  in  tliem  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  all  onr  actions  and  words. 

It  is  perfectly  true  tliat  we  must  not  neglect  to 
notice  any  of  tlie  features.  The  wliole  countenance 
must  be  studied.  The  muscles  which  play  so  prettily 
about  the  mouth,  the  smiling  dimple  which  comes 
and  goes,  the  angry  frown,  and  the  lines  of  anxiety — 
none  of  these  should  be  overlooked.  Still,  we  must 
remember  that,  after  all,  it  is  with  the  lips  that  we 
have  chiefly  to  deal. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  this  intent  gaze 
at  another's  mouth  suggests  a  distinct  want  of  polite- 
ness. The  remark  is  only  too  familiar :  "  If  I  look 
intently,  I  see  a  hand  g'o  up  to  a  collar  or  necktie. 
Evidently  something  is  thought  to  be  awry." 

Here,  then,  is  a  first  hint. 

Bo  not  gaze  with  too  fixed  a  looh  into  the  mouth  of 
the  'person  speaking  to  you.  If  he  or  she  happens 
to  have  a  set  of  false  teeth,  can  you.  not  imagine  what 
the  poor  victim  suffers?  Besides,  this  would  be  a 
bad  habit  to  acquire.  But  still,  when  so  much  is  at 
stake,  when  such  untold  benefits  may  accrue,  it  is 
better  to  err  a  little  on  the  score  of  politeness,  rather 
than  to  remain  ignorant  of  a  knowledge  and  science 
that  can  somewhat  restore  to  you  the  lost  enjoyment 
of  your  life.  Therefore,  while  you  bear  the  caution 
in  mind,  and  use  judgment,  you  must  at  the  same 
time  be  a  little  selfish  on  this  point,  and  rather 
harden  yourself  to  disregard  entirely  what  others 
think  about  you.    Remember,  also,  that  when  they 
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know  you  are  learning  to  acquire  tliis  valuable  art, 
in  a  moment  all  is  explained.  They  understand  why 
you  looked  in  such  a  steadfast  manner  at  them. 
They  feel  no  longer  hurt,  hnt,  on  the  contrary,  are 
interested  and  delighted  if  they  can  help  you  even 
to  the  slightest  extent. 

Betsides  this,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  gaining  a 
reputation  as  a  good  listener.  You  may  not  have 
realised  this.  People  generally  like  such  flattering 
attention,  especially  the  aged,  and  it  often  makes  the 
most  wearisome  person  interesting. 

How  little  the  old  man,  whose  mind  is  wandering 
back  to  his  childhood's  day,  thinks,  as  he  goes  over, 
for  the  hundredth  time,  his  old,  well-worn  tale,  that 
you,  the  poor  patient  listener,  who  used  to  shudder 
with  impatience,  now  meet  him  with  delight, 
knowing  that  you  can  have  an  hour's  Lip-reading 
lesson,  and  that,  too,  free  of  charge ! 

If  you  can  only  cultivate  this  listening  attitude, 
you  will  be  astonished,  after  a  little  time,  at  the 
increase  of  your  observational  powers.  Indeed,  so 
great  is  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  that  it  is 
well  to  place  the  practice  of  it  in  the  forefront  of  Lip- 
reading  effort.  I  must  caution  all  that  slow  will  be 
the  progress  if  this  awakening  and  training  of  quick 
perception  be  not  resolutely  encouraged. 

Is  it  not  Lock  who  says :  "  To  observe  every  little 
difference  that  is  in  a  thing  argues  a  quick  and  clear 
sight,  and  this  keeps  the  understanding  steady,  and 
right  in  its  way  to  knowledge  "  ? 
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It  is  surprising  how  often  tliis  is  overlooked,  if  not 
neglected,  by  both  the  learner  and  teacher.  One 
hears  of  cases  AA'here  those  learning  to  Lip-read  have 
plodded  on  for  perhaps  a  whole  year,  in  a  half-sleepy 
mechanical  way,  without  gaining  any  more  ground 
than  they  did  in  the-^first  three  months.  They  have 
been  learning  in  this  dreamy  fashion,  without 
knowing  how  to  improve  themselves,  thinking, 
parhaps,  that  repetition  alone  was  needed,  whereas 
it  is  most  essential  to  be  always  on  the  alert. 
W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  his  "  Mental  Physiology,"  says  : 

"  The  power  of  immediate  and  acute  perception  is 
one  eminently  capable  of  being  increased  by  habitual 
attention.  We  are  here  concerned  not  so  much  with 
that  exaltation  of  the  discriminating  consciousness 
of  sense-impressions,  as  with  the  augmentation  of 
the  power  of  taking  cognisance  of  the  objects  that 
excite  sensations,  which  depends  upon  a  rapid 
exercise  of  that  higher  faculty  by  which  those  sensa- 
tions are  interpreted.  It  woiild  be  easy  to  adduce 
many  examples  of  the  improvement  of  this  faculty 
by  practice ;  so  that  individuals  who  have  cultivated 
it  in  particular  modes  derive  from  ordinary  sense- 
impressions  an  amount  of  information  which  they 
could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  capable  of 
conveying." 

He  then  gives,  as  an  instance,  the  way  in  which 
a  celebrated  conjuror  prepared  himself  and  his  son 
for  the  performance  of  a  trick  which  was  called 
"  second  sight." 
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He  goes  on  to  say :  The  success  of  it  maiulj^ 
depending  npon  tlie  rapidity  with,  which  the  infoi-ma- 
tion  given  by  sense-impressions  could  be  apprehended 
and  interpreted,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
could  be  remembered. 

In  the  first  instance,  Houdin  put  down  a  single 
domilio,  and  required  his  son  to  name  the  total 
mimber  of  points  without  counting  them,  which  each 
could  readily  do.    Two  dominoes  were  then  tried; 
and,  after  a  little  practice,  the  total  number  of  points 
on  both  was  correctly  named  by  each  at  the  first 
glance.    The  next  day  the  lesson  was  resumed,  and 
they   succeeded   in   naming   the   points   on  four 
dominoes  at  a  single  glance;  on  the  following  day 
those  of  six;  and  at  length  they  found  themselves 
able  to  give,  without  counting,  the  sum  of  the  points 
of    tivelve    dominoes.      This    result    having  been 
attained,  they  applied  themselves  to  a  far  more 
difficult  task,  over  which  they  spent  a  month. 

"The  father  and  the  son  passed  rapidly  before  a 
toy-shop  or  any  other  displaying  a  variety  of  wares, 
and  each  drew  paper  and  pencil  from  his  pocket,  and 
tried  which  could  enumerate  the  greater  number  of 
the  objects  momentarily  seen  in  passing.  The  son 
surpassed  the  father  in  quickness  of  comprehension, 
being  often  able  to  write  down  forty  objects,  whilst 
his  father  could  scarcely  reach  thirty ;  yet,  on  their 
returning  to  verify  his  statement,  he  was  rarely  found 
to  have  made  a  mistake." 

Any  training  like  this  is  an  immense  help  to  the 
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lip-reader,  and,  wlieii  the  perceptive  faculties  are 
sliiggisli,  makes  it  easier  to  exercise  and  exert  the 
will  power  to  watch  narrowly  the  speech  of  those 
around. 

This  habit  of  quick  perception  is  therefore  ex- 
ceedingly desirable.  It  must  be  practised  not  only 
occasionally,  or  when  the  attention  is  attracted  by 
something  unusual,  but  systematically  and  earnestly, 
by  constantly  reminding  yourself  of  its  necessity, 
until  the  habit  becomes  a  fixed  one.  In  fact, 
efficiency  in  the  art  of  Lip-reading  mainly  depends 
upon  the  way  in  which  these  faculties  of  attention 
and  perception  are  cultivated,  and  the  direction  which 
they  take.  You  will  soon  find  that,  in  proportion 
as  you  neglect  to  attend  to  the  senses,  you  cease  also 
to  be  conscious  of  external  existence,  and  conse- 
quently relapse  into  a  dreamy  state,  dead  to  what  is 
done  and  said  around  you.  In  this  way  you  pass 
quite  contentedly  into  a  state  of  reverie  or  selfishness. 
Since  the  body  is  not  needed  for  any  of  the  voluntary 
acts  of  the  mind  or  the  will  you  become  torpid  and 
loAv-spirited,  disinclined  to  mix  in  any  of  life's 
enjoyments,  a  species  of  social  hermit,  doing  no  good 
in  the  world,  neither  deserving  nor  giving  pleasure. 
In  fact,  your  life  becomes  merely  existence.  Is  it  not 
time  that  the  reader,  if  this,  even  in  some  slight 
measure,  describes  his  state,  should  rise  again  to 
some  degree  of  manliness,  and  shake  off  this  oyster- 
in-the-shell  kind  of  life!  Let  Lip-reading  be  the 
knife  to  open  the  shell. 
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This  will  necessarily  take  time.  iN  o  language,  not 
even  "Lip-language,"  as  it  is  sometimes  termed, 
can  be  learned  in  a  day.  Having,  ho-wever,  acquired 
the  theory,  it  is  not  memory  alone,  but  rather 
observation,  with  exercise  and  time  devoted  to  it, 
that  will  bring  your  efforts  to  a  practical  issue. 

It 'is  necessary  to  emphasise  this,  because  those 
who  have  long  done  with  tuition  are  often  anxious 
to  obtain  proficiency  withoiit  the  trouble  of  applica- 
tion and  exercise,  which  is  of  course  impossible. 
You  need  smart  active  intelligence. 

Confidence. 

Another  disadvantage  which  many  experience  who 
can  lip-read,  and  on  which  a  few  hints  may  be 
useful,  is  a  lack  of  confidence. 

If  they  only  possessed  it  they  would  be  able  to 
surmount  many  difficulties  which  crop  up  during 
conversation  in  odd  ways  and  at  unexpected  times. 
The  lack  of  these  qualities  has  been  keenly  felt  by 
many,  and  proved  to  be  not  only  a  decided  hindrance, 
but  also  shows  the  importance  of  a  little  training  in 
this  branch  of  our  subject. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  a  few  sentences  which 
I  have  gathered  from  communications  received  from 
former  pupils. 

"I  wish,"  says  one,  "I  had  better  nerve,  for  I 
think  it  would  help  me  much.  A  gentleman  I  met 
said  he  did  not  believe  in  it  (Lip-reading),  and,  to 
test  me,  said  he  would  say  something  under  his 
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breath  at  a  distance.  Fortunately  I  followed, 
although  I  had  a  splitting  headache,  but  it  was 
nervous  work  with  a  perfect  stranger,  and  having  to 
repeat  the  sentence ! 

"  With  regard  to  my  Lip-reading,  all  those  who 
know  me  think  I  am  getting  on  splendidly,  and  were 
I  a  younger  man  should  never  despair  of  being  able 
to  understand  everything  and  everybody.  As  it  is, 
I  can  talk  quite  easily  with  my  wife  and  sisters  and 
some  few  men,  but  find  the  male  sex  much  more 
difficult  to  get  on  with." 

Here  you  see  it  is  one  who,  while  perfectly  able 
to  carry  on  a  conversation,  lacks  this  assurance  of 
which  I  speak.     He  consequently  does  not  derive  ■ 
from  his  skill  that  advantage  which  he  might,  if 
only  he  had  more  confidence  in  himself. 

Self-confidence  in  every  person  is  in  some  degree 
essential,  but  especially  so  with  the  deaf.  Unfor- 
tunately, deaf  people  are  perhaps  naturally  shy,  or, 
should  it  be  said,  retiring? 

At  least  one  lady  in  the  highest  society  could  be 
mentioned  who  is  thus  atfected.  She  has  gradually 
withdrawn  herself  altogether  from  intercourse  with 
her  friends.  "  Her  ladyship's  unfortunate  shyness  " 
is  made  the  excuse  for  not  entertaining  the  county, 
that  naturally  looks  up  to  her  for  recognition,  and 
wonders  why  she  lives  the  life  of  a  hermit ;  whereas, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  she  is  not  the  least  shy, 
but  is  simply  withou^t  confidence  in  her  own  powers. 
As  we  know,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  desire 
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tlie  repetition  of  a  sentence,  even  by  those  wlio  are 
able  to  hear  perfectly,  especially  when  a  room  is 
full,  when  everyone  is  talking  together  and  the 
buzz  of  conversation  is  general,  or  when  for  the 
moment  one's  attention  is  attracted  by  some  distant 
object,  or  even  when  one  is  absent-minded.  In  onr 
lack  'of  confidence,  we  reluctantly  leave  the  request 
unmade,  and  too  often  we  pretend  that  we  have 
understood  perfectly. 

Isdw,  if  this  presence  of  mind  is  lacking  in  us, 
how  much  more  must  it  be  the  case  with  the  deaf  or 
the  Lip-reader,  for  whom  the  repetition  of  a  question 
sometimes  not  once  alone,  but  even  twice  or  thrice, 
is  necessary?  Happy  are  they  who  are  not  afraid 
to  "  ask  for  more,"  and  are  determined  to  overcome 
their  reluctance,  until  at  length  such  requests  become 
unnecessary. 

Cultivate  self-reliance,  so  as  to  be  always  ready 
with  an  answer,  and  even  to  put  in  a  word  when  not 
addressed— in  fact,  to  use  your  intelligence.  These 
qualities  will  not  come  xmless  you  work  for  them. 

Here  may  I  add  a  word  of  caution  to  those  friends 
of  the  deaf,  Avho,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  are 
sometimes  apt  entirely  to  ignore  their  presence,^  or 
who  draw  them  into  a  discussion  without  having 
previously  explained  what  is  the  nature  of  the  con- 
versation? By  such  thoughtlessness  the  learner  is 
led  to  advance  views  and  opinions  which  are  some- 
times manifestly  absurd,  and  the  result  is  a  laugh 
at  their  expense.     A  laugh  I     Yes ;  but  at  what  a 
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cost.  Anotlier  inducement  lias  been  afforded  to  one 
already  too  much  disposed  to  it  to  retire  into 
obscnritj^  and  tlius  infinite  liarm  lias  been  done  to 
one  wbom  tliejr  would  bave  been  tbe  very  last  to 
discourage. 

Tact. 

Tbe  best  tbing  to  be  done  under  certain  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  avoid  appearing  strange  and 
awkward  in  manner,  is  anotlier  point  tbat  needs 
attention  by  tbe  lip-reader. 

It  is  anytbing  but  pleasant  to  be  placed  in  sucb 
a  predicament  as  was  a  deaf  lady  wbo  bappened  to 
be  travelling  alone. 

Quite  unintentionally,  sbe  gave  anotber  lady  a 
dreadful  frigbt.  Sbe  bad  almost  reacbed  tbe  end 
of  ber  journey,  and  was  sitting  quietly  in  tbe  snug 
corner  of  a  first-class  carriage,  wrapped  in  rugs, 
clotbed  in  furs,  and  sbielded  witb  a  tbick  veil  from 
tbe  cruel,  wintry  blast,  wben  tbe  train  drew  up  at 
tbe  last  stopping  station. 

All  was  at  once  bustle  and  confusion,  tickets  were 
loudly  called  for,  examined,  and  collected.  Hurried 
adieus  were  being  excbanged  all  around,  and  among 
tbem  were  tbose  of  a  lady  wbo  bad  taken  possession 
of  tbe  corner  seat  opposite  tbe  one  of  our  deaf  friend. 

Long  and  animated  was  tbe  conversation  between 
the  two  parting  friends.  Many  a  laugbing  jest  and 
repartee  flew  from  one  to  tbe  otber,  but  in  tbese  tbe 
deaf  lady,  perbaps  thinking  solely  of  ber  own  mis- 
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fortune,  and  setting  her  face  in  stem  resolve  to  live 
it  down,  could  take  no  interest. 

Presently  final  good-byes  were  said.      Tlie  time 
for  departure  had  arrived.     More  good-byes,  more 
laughter,  with  waving  of  hands,  and  with  last  words, 
the  friend  departed,  expecting  the  train  to  depart 
also.  ,  What  those  last  words  were  it  is  hard  to  say, 
but  with  many  smiles,  and  a  face  beaming  with 
good-hiimour,  the  lady  turned,  expecting  the  usual 
tactful  sympathy  of  a  first-class  occupant;  but, 
horror  !  she  encountered,  in  place,  the  stony,  unmean- 
ing gaze,  not  of  the  maniac,  as  she  thought,  bxit  of  the 
desponding  ladv,  who  was  ignorant  of  how  much 
cause  there  was  for  mirth  in  the  late  conversation, 
or  perhaps  thought  she  was  the  sxibject  of  it. 

Not  a  word  passed.  To  say  that  our  good- 
humoured  friend  was  startled  conveys  but  a  poor 
idea  of  the  scene  which  followed.  With  thte 
lightning  rapidity  of  a  thief,  she  collected  her  wraps, 
bounded  on  to  the  platform,  and  sought  refuge  from 
her  terror  in  another  compartment. 

Jf  the  train  had  not  been  thus  delayed,  who  can 
sav  what  deed  of  mystery  might  have  been  enacted. 

The  warning  whistle  was  heard,  the  last  lake 
your  seats  "  and  banging  of  doors,  and  the  tram  was 
off,  but  not  before  the  guard  and  everyone  waiting 
on  the  platform  had  peered  inciuisitively  mto  the 
carriage  at  the  poor,  innocent  cause  of  all  the  com- 

S^'rapul  had  been  the  movements  of  her  late 
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compauiou,  that  she  could  hardly  realise  what  had 
happened.  It  first  struck  her  as  altogether  very- 
comical,  -then  it  dawned  upon  her  that  she  herself 
was  the  object  of  the  lady's  terror  ;  and  with  sore 
feelings,  and  hurt  to  the  quick,  she  sank  again  into 
her  corner.  "Who  shall  say  what  thoughts  rushed 
through  that  wearied  head  ? 

But  can  we  not  see  how  such  a  scene  as  this  might 
be  easily  avoided  ?  A  ready  smile,  and  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  am  deaf,"  "  I  coidd  not  hear  what  you  were 
saying,"  "I  suppose  we  are  just  off  now,"  or  any 
little  remark,  however  trivial,  would  at  once  restore 
tranquillity,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  have  been 
infinitely  better  than  total  silence.  Surely  this  story 
should  teach  the  deaf  the  value  of  a  little  energy. 
Too  often  they  are  content  to  relapse  into  listless 
silence  just  at  the  very  moment  when,  with  all  their 
wits  keenly  alive  to  all  that  is  going  on,  they  should 
be  reading  what  others  are  saying  aroimd  them,  and 
ready  to  put  in  an  intelligent  remark  or  a  sympa- 
thetic smile.  There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in 
this,  the  others  are  talking  aloud,  though  you  cannot 
hear  them.  People  have  no  secrets  in  public.  Those 
who  engage  in  conversation  relying  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  one  but  the  deaf  near  them,  should 
remember  that  in  these  enlightened  days  there  arc 
more  lip-readers  than  they  imagine.  I  wonder  what 
a  certain  gentleman  would  think,  when  he  reads 
here  that  his  proposal  of  marriage  to  a  certain  lady 
was  laughingly  read  from  his  own  lips  by  a  third 
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party,  a  little  deaf  girl  wlio  it  was  thouglit  could  not 
hear  ? 

Eyes,  Sir,  eyes,  take  tlie  place  of  ears  in  tliese  days. 
I  trust  lie  will  only  laugh  when  he  sees  this  in 
print,  and  will  forgive  the  bright  little  deaf  one 
who  so  merrily  Avrote  up  the  whole  scene  for  her 
teacjier.  But  I  must  return  to  my  subject— tact 
and  deportment  under  trying  circumstances. 

We  all  of  us  find  it  one  of  the  chief  difaculties  of 
life  always  to  do  and  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment.  This  is  among  the  greatest  and  most 
valuable  accomplishments  of  the  "born  hostess." 
In  these  days  it  forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  train- 
ing which  goes  on  in  every  lady's  nursery  and 
schoolroom  where'  children  are  taught  from  their 
infancy  not  only  to  think  of  other  people  as  well  as 
themselves,  but  also  to  think  of  other  people  before 
themselves,  and,  as  a  crowning  perfection,  not  to 
think  of  themselves  at  all. 

We  see  the  result  of  this  early  training  in  every 
gentle  home.  There  is  nothing  that  we  more  admire 
than  the  tactful,  yet  imperceptible,  way  in  which 
the  cultured  entertainer  puts  in  a  moment  all  at 
their  ease,  especially  if  any  little  contre-temps  occurs. 
Some  kind  action  or  apt  word  is  forthcoming  to 
divert  attention,  so  that  the  feelings  of  the  guest 
may  be  spared.  We  all  strive  after  this.  If  we 
occupy  any  position  in  life,  we  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  successful;  but  how  miserably  conscious  we 
sometimes  are  of  imperfections!-    If  we,  then,  with 
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all  our  wits  about  us,  experience  this,  how  much, 
more  must  those  Avho  lack  the  sense  of  hearing  feel 
their  disadvantage  intensified  if  for  a  moment  they 
lose  command  of  the  situation . 

The  following  is  a  case  in  point:  A  lady  Avas 
receiving  one  of  her  husband's  friends  for  the  first 
time.  She  was  a  good  lip-reader,  very  much  at  her 
ease  in  Society.  Consequently,  she  only  betrayed 
her  deafness  to  her  most  intimate  acquaintances ;  and 
any  chance  acquaintance  rarely  discovered  her  secret. 

It  was  summer-time.  She  had  been  chatting 
very  merrily  over  a  cosy  cup  of  tea  in  the  garden. 
Everything  went  well  till  it  became  necessary  for 
her  to  pause  a  moment  in  her  conversation,  in  order 
to  make  the  fresh  tea.  It  happened  that,  while 
looking  intently  (a  critical  moment,  truly)  to  see  if 
the  water  boiled,  the  gentleman  asked  some  trivial 
question.  She  had  no  idea  he  spoke.  With  a  look 
of  surprise,  he  repeated  his  remark.  Still  she 
vouchsafed  no  reply,  and  did  not  look  up.  Calmly, 
she  proceeded  with  the  arrangement  of  her  cups. 
An  awful  pause  ensued. 

She  could  not  make  it  out,  but  inwardly,  out  of 
the  depths  of  her  heart,  she  felt  she  had  committed 
some  unpardonable  mistake;  while  the  bewildered 
gentleman,  on  his  side,  could  not  imagine  what  he 
had  said  to  offend,  in  his  innocent  question,  and  pro- 
bably went  away  from  the  house  with  the  idea  that 
his  friend's  wife  was — well,  sadly  lacking  in  polite- 
ness and  the  courtesies  of  life. 

G2 
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The  moral  from  this  story  fiirnislies  another  iisef ul 
hint  to  the  deaf  lip-reader :  always  contimie  to  con- 
verse when  your  gaze  is  necessarily  turned  aside  to 
other  things.  When  you  must  be  otherwise 
occupied,  keep  the  reins  of  a  conversation  in  your 
own  hands,  and,  if  you  can  possibly  do  it,  let  no  one 
else     get  a  word  in  edgewise." 

Had  the  lady  I  have  alluded  to  kept  to  this  golden 
rule,  all  would  have  been  well— two  innocent  souls 
Would  not  have  been  made  imcomfortable,  and  she 
would  not  for  a  considerable  time  have  felt  "  hot  all 
over."  She  also  will,  I  trust,  forgive  this  betrayal 
of  confidence,  when  she  sees  her  own  experience  re- 
produced for  the  benefit  of  suffering  sisters. 

But  the  question  will  arise,  Is  it  possible  to 
acquire  this  ease  and  perfection  of  manner?  It  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  early  training  that  produces  it  in 
the  schoolroom;  and  what  is  Lip-reading  but  begin- 
ning ABC  over  again?  Not  less  than  the  science 
itself,  this  should  be  striven  after;  you  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  it.  You  must  learn  to  take  the 
initiative  in  conversation.  Never  miss  a  chance. 
Get  the  lead,  and  keep  it.  You  will  soon  find  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  lead  than  to  be  led. 

Prepare  yourself  as  much  as  possible  for  the  par- 
ticular occasion.  It  is  so  easy  to  drift  into  speechless- 
ness. Train  yourself  to  be  a  good  talker.  Read  up 
all  about  the  people  you  are  going  to  meet.  If  they 
are  public  persons,  consult  the  books  they  have 
written,  or  the  pictures  painted,  or  speeches  made, 
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or  wliatever  tlie  work  may  be  that  interests  tliem; 
talii  to  tliem  about  it.  If  you  know  into  wbose 
company  you  are  going,  you  can  generally  guess  tbe 
tendency  tbe  conversation  will  take,  and  thus  you 
will  be  able  to  save  yourself,  and  not  make  blunders. 
Be  ready  to  seize  upon  any  clue  you  may  get,  if  you 
lose  tbe  thread  of  talk;  and  so,  having  picked  up 
your  stitches,  you  start  again. 

But  you  say:  All  this  is  most  fatiguing,  and  a 
great  mental  strain.  At  first  it  may  be  so,  if  you 
are  not  naturally  gifted ;  but,  with  training,  it  can 
be  accomplished  gradually.  After  all,  it  is  more  an 
effort  of  the  will-power  than  anything  else.  One 
mast  have  an  ideal  before  one  to  work  up  to. 

Another  hint  is,  before  going  out  to  dinner  or 
elsewhere,  strive  for  a  quiet  afternoon — or,  at  any 
rate,  a  quiet  hour  before.  Have  a  cup  of  good  soup 
before  leaving  home,  so  that  you  may  be  "  fit "  and 
do  justice  to  yourself. 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  that,  even  putting  your 
deafness  aside,  it  is  not  your  nature  to  take  such  a 
prominent  place;  your  deafness  has  caused  you  to 
take  a  secondary  position,  and  this  has  grown  upon 
you,  until  to  do  otherwise  is  impossible.  In  that 
case  you  must  train  yourself  to  take  your  place  in 
Society  with  others,  and  you  will  find  that  the  effort 
will  benefit  you  more  than  you  imagine. 

General  Hints. 
1.  But  remember,  that  in  order  to  talk  well  you 
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must  Lave  a  fund  to  draw  upon.  You  must  read. 
Study  in  order  to  keep  up  with,  the  times.  The 
newspapers  should  be  read,  so  that  you  may  be  able 
to  discuss  any  event  of  daily  interest.  Magazines 
in  these  days  are  almost  an  impossibility,  so  many 
have  degenerated  into  picture  books.  Most  of  these 
you  will  naturally  avoid.  But  there  are  many  that 
must  not  be  neglected. 

Mrs.  Bell,  the  wife  of  an  American,  Alexander 
Melville  Bell,  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  four-and-a- 
half  years  from  scarlet  fever.  She  writes  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly  "  of  her  experience. 

She  says :  "  Upon  the  habit  of  reading  rests  all 
my  success  in  speech-reading.  I  have  thoxight  care- 
fully over  all  my  experience,  and  the  result  at  which 
I  have  arrived  is,  that  not  only  is  success  dependent 
upon  reading,  or,  rather,  on  the  extension  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  language  imparted  by  reading, 
but  good  Lip-reading  is  impossible  without  it." 

She  adds  :  "  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  my 
husband  to  talk  to  me,  for  perhaps  an  hour  at  a  time, 
of  something  in  which  he  is  interested.  Very  rarely 
do  I  have  to  ask  him  to  repeat,  and  at  the  end  I 
should  be  able  to  back  myself  against  almost  any 
hearing  person  to  give  the  substance  of  what  he  has 
said  nearly  word  for  word." 

2.  In  addition  to  books  you  must  study  people, 
also.  Strive  to  make  yourself  a  living  personality. 
It  is  so  easy  to  drift  into  a  mere  vegetable  existence, 
of  no  importance  in  the  world.    Let  every  effort  be 
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piit  forth  to  live  as  a  tkinking,  intelligent  being. 
Consider  not  only  the  influence  you  would  acquire, 
the  good  jou  could  do,  which  of  itself  would  infuse 
brightness  into  your  life,  but  also  that  you  are 
causing  your  friends  to  feel  at  ease  by  leading  them 
to  talk  on  interesting  topics;  and  then  surely  you 
will  not  fail  to  persevere. 

3.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  occasionally  ask  a  question, 
and  when  asked  always  wait  to  see  the  answer  before 
continuing  your  subject.  You  will  often  find  that 
some  people  are  nervous,  and  slow  to  realise  that  you 
comprehend  them ;  let  these  see  by  your  next  remark 
that  you  have  \inderstood  them  perfectly.  If  you 
were  simply  an  ordinary  deaf  person,  without  any 
knowledge  of  Lip-reading,  and  you  were  continually 
to  ask  for  the  repetition  of  a  trivial  sentence,  "  Speak 
a  little  louder,  sir,  I  am  rather  deaf,"  there  might 
be  some  excuse  for  shrinking  from  the  task  of 
engaging  you  in  conversation ;  but  once  they  under- 
stand that  you  can  lip-read,  you  will  be  astonished 
how  eager  they  are  to  do  all  they  can  to  help  you, 
particularly  so  if,  when  you  are  learning,  j^ou  explain 
to  them  how  helpful  it  is  to  you.  When  they  realise 
what  it  is  to  you,  you  will  have  no  lack  of  interested 
helpers. 

4.  The  next  point  is  a  most  important  one.  Be 
sure  and  speak  distinctly  yourself,  however  others 
may  speak  to  you,  and  whether  you  can  read  their 
words  or  no.  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding, 
your  own  utterance  must  be  clear  and  vinmistakable. 
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It  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  lack  of  bodily  strengtli 
prevents  yon  from  speaking  out;  it  is  not  power  of 
voice  that  is  required,  it  is  distinctness.  Let  each. 
Avord  end  distinctly,  so  that  every  terminating  con- 
sonant is  heard.  Do  not  let  your  voice  drop  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  Remember  always  to  speak 
so  that  the  last  word  can  be  heard  equally  well  or 
better  than  the  first. 

5.  The  suggestion  that  you  should  avoid  mono- 
syllables as  much  as  possible  should  be  noted. 

What  is  more  monotonous  than  the  continual 
"  Yes,"  "  J^o,"  "  Eeally,"  "  Fancy,"  &c.,  when  listen- 
ing to  your  friends  ?  This  caution  is  given  because 
at  some  time  it  will  inevitably  happen  that  you  will 
put  in  your  "  Yes  "  in  the  wrong  place.  Then  will 
ensue  one  of  those  awful  pauses  which  are  so  painful 
to  all  concerned. 

6.  I^'ever  be  afraid  to  say,  "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
when  you  have  lost  the  thread  of  the  conversation. 
"What  did  you  say?"  or  even  "Um?"  is  better 
than  nothing.  Perhaps  a  more  natural  way  is  to 
repeat  part  of  the  sentence,  or  the  last  few  words 
you  did  understand,  with  a  note  of  interrogation  in 
your  voice.  You  must  not  appear  to  be  ill  at  ease 
and  nervous. 

And  here  a  word  to  hearing  friends  who  read  these 

remarks. 

You  know  how  irritating  it  is  to  find  all  you  have 
said  has  been  thrown  away  or  misunderstood  by  your 
deaf  friend,  and  you  have  to  tell  it  all  over  again. 
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It  is  just  as  annoying  to  a  deaf  person  to  have  tlie 
same  thing  repeated  again  and  again,  while  all  the 
time  he  or  she  knows  quite  well  what  yon  have  said 
the  first  time.  Give  time  for  what  has  been  said  to 
be  comprehended  before  a  repetition  is  volunteered. 

But  in  both  cases  the  remedy  is  their  own.  After 
you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  try  and  interest  them, 
they  should,  in  common  courtesy,  evince  their 
interest  by  saying  something  to  show  they  appreciate 
your  kindness. 

Do  not  shout  at  your  deaf  friend,  nor  yet  allow  him 
to  speak  too  loud,  when  there  is  a  lull  in  the  con- 
versation. 

Lip-reading  of  course  depends  on  the  eyesight,  and 
in  a  general  way,  if  this  is  good  and  the  light  fair, 
the  reader  can  see  the  articulation,  the  pauses,  and 
the  entire  facial  expression  so  much  better  if  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  speaker. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  important  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  well  for  the  lip-reader  to  betray  his 
infirmity — it  is  most  advisable  not  to  do  so.  It  is 
not  so  with  other  sufferers.  The  stammerer,  even, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  word  which  will  cause 
him  trouble  in  utterance,  skilfully  twists  and  turns 
his  sentence,  till  at  times  he  finds  himself  saying 
something  quite  different  to  what  he  intended. 
Although  there  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  this 
mode  of  procedure,  yet  there  is  this  consolation, 
that  the  one  with  whom  he  holds  the  converse  knows 
nothing  of  his  afidiction. 
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Tlie  lame  man  does  not  wish  the  whole  world  to 
know  he  is  lame;  the  blind  with  one  eye  does  not 
label  the  other  "  Glass "  ;  so  the  deaf  is  under  no 
obligation  whatever,  after  he  has  once  learned  to 
see  what  is  said,  to  tell  everyone  of  his  deafness. 
Otherwise  it  is  probable  that  once  you  tell  your 
friend  that  you  are  deaf,  and  only  understand  what 
is  said  by  reading  the  lips,  he  will  at  once  begin  to 
make  hideous  facial  contortions.  He  will  speak 
with  strange  movements  of  the  lips  in  a  most  un- 
natural way. 

You  wish  him  to  speak  naturally,  otherwise,  when 
the  grimace  comes,  you  may  be  inclined  even  to 
laugh,  and  offence  may  be  given. 

8.  There  are  many  little  artifices  which  will  make 
it  easier  to  lip-read.  Always  seat  yourself,  and  you 
will  find  that,  with  a  "  Come,  sit  here,"  your  friend 
falls  naturally  into  the  right  position  for  you  to  see 
clearly. 

If  he  has  already  taken  his  seat  in  a  wrong  place, 
make  some  excuse  to  show  something  to  him,  and 
so  move  him.  It  is  so  much  easier  when  a  good  light 
is  on  the  countenance ;  not  necessarily  a  full  light, 
or  that  the  face  should  be  directly  turned  to  you. 
In  some  cases  it  will  often  be  found  easier  to  read 
speech  from  the  profile  view,  at  almost  any  angle, 
rather  than  from  a  full  view  of  the  lips. 

No  set  rule,  however,  can  be  laid  down.  People 
vary  so  much.  Watch  the  face  in  an  intelligent, 
natural,  and  easy  manner.    If  you  make  mistakes. 
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as  surely  you  must  expect  to  do  when  learning,  join 
in  the  laugh  which  they  occasion,  but  in  future  be 
more  careful. 

If  you  happen  to  be  in  a  room  with  friends,  and 
are  tired,  or  perhaps  do  not  want  to  talk,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  take  up  a  book  or  paper,  you  may  then  be 
quite  sure  that  nobody  will  disturb  you;  otherwise 
a  lady  may  have  in  hand  some  knitting  or  other 
work  that  does  not  require  close  attention,  then  you 
can  watch  the  talk,  and  keep  on  the  alert,  in  case 
anyone  addresses  you,  whereas,  if  your  eyes  are  cast 
down,  there  are  only  the  old  and  too  well-known 
objectionable  ways  of  getting  your  attention,  and 
those  methods  draw  attention  to  your  deficiency. 

Never  feel  that  your  friends  do  not  want  you  to 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  If  this  xoere  so, 
knowing  you  can  lip-read,  they  would  keep  back 
what  they  had  to  say  till  a  more  opportune  time. 

"When  you  are  out  with  a  companion,  do  not 
suddenly,  without  any  explanation,  stop  to  gaze  into 
a  shop,  or  turn  into  one ;  make  some  remark  to  this 
effect : — "  I  want  to  look  at  this  or  that."  "  Wait  a 
minute  ;  I  want  to  go  in  here."  It  is  so  much  better 
than  letting  others  imagine  that  yoii  are  close  and 
reserved,  cross,  or  merely  wish  for  their  company 
because  it  is  better  than  being  alone. 

It  may  be  that  one  or  more  of  these  points  have 
come  within  the  experience  of  many;  at  any  rate, 
they  have  come  within  that  of  the  writer,  who,  ever 
on  tbe  alert  for  what  may  benefit  her  pupils  and 
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professiou,  lias  jotted  tliem  doyvn  first  in  her  note- 
book, and  then  liere. 

Deafness  is  truly  a  living  nightmare ;  half  the 
pleasure  of  life  is  gone,  both  to  you  and  the  friend 
who  wishes  to  talk  to  you.  But  bear  it  patiently, 
and,  when  all  else  fails,  look  intelligent.  In  an 
optimistic  spirit  take  comfort  in  the  thought,  as 
some  people  do  Avho  say,  "  It  almost  makes  me 
resigned  to  be  deaf,  when  the  nonsense  some  people 
talk  ia  repeated  to  me." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Selected  Exercises. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that,  in  order  to  lip- 
read  with  anything  like  proficiency,  it  is  necessary, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  have  a  few  lessons  from  a 
competent  teacher.  Whether  it  is  at  all  possible  to 
acquire  the  Art  without  this  preliminary  aid  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  Possible,  not  probable,  is  perhaps 
the  correct  answer;  certainly  not  without  a  great 
deal  of  labour  and  some  disappointment.  At  any 
rate,  the  pupil  will  make  much  more  rapid  progress 
with  this  aid,  and  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge, 
after  a  course  of  lessons,  that  the  time  has  been  well 
spent. 

As,  however,  the  bare  possibility  is  admitted,  the 
following  exercises  are  added,  to  help  anyone  who 
may  wish  to  make  the  experiment.  It  is  hoped  also 
that  they  will  prove  a  help  to  pupils  who  wish  to 
practise  at  home  some  few  of  the  teacher's  in- 
structions. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  these 
exercises,  the  sympathetic  aid  of  a  patient  friend 
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must  be  enlisted.  Failing  this,  even  a  looking- 
glass  is  better  tban  nothing;  hut,  naturally,  in  this 
case,  half  tbe  practice  will  be  lost,  seeing  that  the 
pxipil  knows  what  the  word  is  that  is  watched, 
whereas,  Avith  a  friend,  ignorance  of  what  is  coming 
often  proves  an  incentive  to  perseverance,  and, 
indeed,  gives  a  little  brightness  and  some  amuse- 
ment to  an  otherwise  dull  lesson. 

First,  then,  let  us  take  the  vowel-sounds:  a  few 
words  showing  each  of  these  are  given.  They  should 
be  practised  over  and  over  again,  first  keeping  to 
one  vowel,  and  going  through  the  list,  and  then 
changing  their  order.  This  will  be  found  most 
beneficial  in  helping  pupils  to  recognise  the  vowel- 
sounds  in  words  of  one  syllable.  Let  them  be  re- 
peated naturally  and  distinctly  by  a  friend,  the  pupil 
taking  care  to  sit  with  his  back  to  the  light,  so  that 
the  light  may  fall  on  the  face  of  the  speaker : 

a,  as  heard  in  the  word  father — 

farm  cast  chart  staff 

fast  star  shaft  farce 

sharp  path  harm  last 

a,  as  heard  in  the  word  all — 

ball  sauce  sport  fault 

shawl  ought  mourn  raw 

sword  false  chalk  salt 


o,  as  heard  in  the  word  on — 


swan 


fox  chop  top 

shot  wash  loft  block 

loss  pofc  dot  watch 
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oo,  as  lieard  in  tlie  word  food — 

shoot  jew  soxxp  move 

group  roof  frtiifc  loose 

rule  suit  moon  shoe 

oo,  as  lieard  in  tlie  word  foot — 

put  wood  full  rook 

to  bull  soot  should 

could  wool  puss  shook 

ott,  as  lieard  in  tlie  word  out — 

TOW  plough         howl  doubt 

rouse  stout  drown  pound 

pout  mouse         scout  ounce 

o,  as  heard  in  the  word  over — 

oath  most  post  woe 

slope  coast  float  know 

cold  show  note  boast 

er,  as  heard  in  the  word  fer7i — 

fii'st  curl  verse  mirth 

pert  shirt  term  burst 

search  worth  earl  her 

•u,  as  heard  in  the  word  fu7i — 

one  rust  crumb  spon 

fwn  tough  slut  flood 

ton  come  nut  must 

■e,  as  heard  in  the  word  feel — 

tree  seen  we  eve 

east  mean  key  thief 

chief  sheep  seal  cheer 

«,  as  heard  in  the  word  sit — 

lip  chin  swim  silk 

fish  width  whip  bill 

build  win  kiss  flit 
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e,  as  heard  in  the  word  end — 


fen                sent  said  mess 

health           thread  deaf  lead 

gness            felt  smell  best 

a,  as  in  and — 

clap               span  swam  gas 

man              snap  fact  plan 

lamp             last  sham  ant 

i,  as  heard  in  the  word  'pine — ■ 

guy               guise  chime  shy 

light             like  buy  price 

wipe              right  aisle  knife 

oi,  as  heard  in  the  word  oil — 

toil               voice  biaoy  spoil 

royal             toy  joy  choice 

soil               coin  void  joint 

a,  as  heard  in  the  word  fame — 

snail              face  break  fete 

tale               eight  shame  pi"ey 

veil               ray  rein  gauge 

u,  as  heard  in  the  word  use — 

mute             youth  view  ewe 

few              feud  due  fuse 

dtike             juice  suit  stew 


After  these  can  be  read  with  some  facility,  in 
order  to  make  the  mind  qnick  and  receptive,  it  may- 
be well  to  pass  on  to  words  of  two  syllables.  The 
following^  will  be  found  useful : 

social  woven         letter  remind 

paper  father         feeble  amuse 

welcome         silver         notice  elbow 
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mischief 

soldier 

widow 

July 

chemist 

twenty 

leather 

sometimes 

twilight 


infant 

fellow 

to-day 

weather 

servant 

another 

birthday 

yom-self 

lion 


never 
toilet 
evil 
whistle 
tremble 
bishop 
daisy 
neighbour 
winter 


voyage 
poker 
motive 
clever 
photo 
saucer 
flower 
many 
lecture 


Words  ending  with  "  n  "  are  often  an  obstacle  to 
the  lip-reader,  and  require  practice.      A  few  are 


given : 

kitten 
spoken 
woven 


action 
swollen 
gladden 


fashion 
prison 
fortime 


garden 
lighten 


mountain 

Words  of  three  syllables  are  often  easier  to  be 
read  than  shorter  words.  The  reason  for  this  is 
because  one  syllable  helps  to  another,  the  latter  half 
of  a  word  often  giving  the  clue  to  what  may  have 
been  lost  in  the  first  syllable.  It  is  well  to  practise 
a  few  in  the  same  way  : 


unfortunate 

language 

cultivated 

gunpowder 

interview 

ridiculous 

astonished 

examination 

overlook 

holiday 

remember 

several 

melody 


endeavour 

confusion 

opposite 

unusual 

remarkable 

American 

fortunate 

undertake 

sufEcient 

resolution 

magazine 

chai-acter 

anybody 


considerably 

adoption 

midsummer 

evolution 

gentleman 

possession 

mischief 

delicious 

September 

submission 

punishment 

studio 

society 

H 
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everywhere  aoademy  catalogue 

understand  separate  railway 

fatherless  flower  pot  palpable 

execute  monument  salary 

habitation  bookbinder  observation 

November  botany  etc.,  etc. 

Words  contaming  the  souud  of  "  ah "  are  some- 

tiriaes  puzzling  at  first : 

cial  —  shl  in  commercial,  artificial 

sial  —  shl  in  controversial,  cii-cumstantial 

tial  —  shl  in  martial,  essential,  partial 

ceous  —  shus  in  farinaceous,  argUlaceous,  rumentaceous 

cious  —  shus  in  ferocious,  gracious,  conscious,  precious, 

spacious,  vicious 
tious  —  shus  in  sententious,  cautious 
cean  —  shn  in  ocean 
cian  —  shn  in  optician,  politician 
sion  —  shn  in  mansion,  pension,  passion 
tion  —  shn  in  mention,  action,  nation,  portion 
cien  —  shn  in  efficient,  sufficient 
tian  —  shn  in  gentian 
sion  —  zhn  in  confusion 
giouB  —  jus  in  religious 
geous  —  jus  in  advantageous 

When  the  pupil  is  ready  to  lip-read  short  sen- 
tences of  easy  words,  they  ought  to  be  said  naturally 
and  fluently— not  each  word  given  with  a  pause 
between.  A  few  are  here  given  as  an  illustration. 
They  also  make  the  pupil  careful  and  accurate  : 

So  am  I.  •        We  aa-e  not. 
Who  was  that?  So  are  we. 

I  shall  go.  If  yo"  P^e^^^- 

Never  mind.  Perhaps  so. 
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No  such  thing. 
How  are  you  ? 
I  saw  you. 
How  hot  it  is. 
In  a  moment. 
Allow  me. 
Of  course. 
I  think  so. 
Wait  a  bit. 
Are  you  sure  ? 
It's  no  use. 
I'm  not  used  to  it. 
I  think  she's  waiting  for 
me. 

He  didn't  hear  me. 
She  waved  her  hand  at 
me. 

I  was  uncei-tain  what  to 
do. 

Now  for  it. 

After  that,  may  I  come  ? 

It  was  not  to  be  so  soon. 

It  will  not  do. 

I  thought  so  too. 

Tell  me  some  of  your 

adventures. 
Come  up  here ;  I'll  run 

and  open  the  door. 
It  made  me  proud  to 

hear  them. 
I    tried   to   sleep  but 

couldn't. 
I  don't  know  what  I  said 

or  did. 
I'll  make  one  some  day. 


I  wish  you  hadn't  said 
that. 

Don't  go  near.  Come 

away. 
He's  neai-ly  well  now. 
Did     you    hear  them 

laughing  ? 
Give  me  your  hand. 
Lie  down  and  rest. 
I'll  go  with  you.    It  will 

be  safer. 
That's  not  enough  for 

me. 

Who  sent  for  me 

Make  way  there. 

I'm  too  old  to  be  tor- 
mented. 

What's  the  reason  of  all 
this? 

I  looked,  but  couldn't 

find  any. 
What  was  I  telling  you  ? 
It's  true  after  all. 
Let's  go  in. 
Do  they  live  near  ? 
It's  a  good  omen. 
Now's  your  time. 
Where  are  you  going  ? 
We  are  near  neighbours. 
How  did  you  know  that  ? 
That  would  not  suit  us 

at  all. 

And  so  it  was  arranged. 
What  have  you  done  to 
them? 

H  2 
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What  d'you  think  ? 

It's  very  good  of  you, 

I'm  sure. 
I  wouldn't  stand  it  if  I 

were  you. 
Will    five    shillings  be 

enough  ? 
I've  a  jolly  good  mind  to 
'  try. 
Are  you  going  to  stop  it  ? 
It's  rather  a  good  thing. 
Did  they  say  so  ? 
We'll  say  no  more  about 

it. 

What  was  bis  name  ? 
There  was  no  room  to  sit. 
They     stayed    in  the 

house. 
It  did  not  last  long. 
I    sat  up  in  bed  and 

listened. 
I  don't  know;  I  never 

saw  him  again. 
No  hurry. 

That's  how  it  all  began. 
There  was  no  more  to  be 
said. 

JSTow  where  are  you  ? 
How  could  you  expect  it? 
Did  you  come  by  train  ? 
They  will  let  him,  I'm 
sure. 

To    tell   the    trutli,  I 

thought  so,  too. 
I  want  to  see  them. 
I  thought  you  knew. 


Yery  well;    that's  the 

best  I  can  do. 
That's    all   I    want  to 

know. 

I  wonder  at  you,  of  all 

XDeople. 
It's  a  bit  hard  on  you. 
I'm  not   afraid  in  the 

least. 

Toii're  a  bit  behind  the 
times. 

What  I  mean  to  say  is 
this  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  you 

are  out  of  order. 
Tou  can't  do  it. 
I  would  rather  not. 
Tou  made  a  mistake. 
No  ;  not  at  all. 
What  a  miserable  day  it 

is. 

Don't  stay  away  long. 
It  was  long  before  that. 
I'm  so  glad  to  see  you. 
I  don't  think  they  wiU  be 
long. 

Are  you  going  out  ? 
Take  that  plate  away, 

will  you? 
Do  you  understand  me  ? 
There  was  a  high  wind 

last  night. 
Which  theatre  are  you 

going  to  ? 
I   believe    you've  just 

dropped  this. 
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When  wliat  lias  gone  before  lias  been  accom- 
plislied,  tbe  pupil  may  well  proceed  to  more 
advanced  instruction,  and  the  following  exercises, 
containing  longer  words,  are  given  as  a  specimen  of 
what  is  necessary : 

interesting  evidence  the  novel  practice 

additional  force  hopelessly  complicated 

the     testimony     given  falling  asunder 

yesterday  growing  dissatisfaction 

delayed  settlement  severely  criticised 

in  view  of  the  recom-  no  alternative  available 

mendations  immediate  attention 

drag  on  indefinitely  natui-al  opponents 

amateur  attempts  inevitable  difference 

weight  and  importance  permanent  importance 

general  engagement  effectual  measures 

the  liveliest  concern  exemplary  patience 

distribution    of    certifi-  power  and  authority 

cates  etc.,  etc. 
the  aggregate  amount 

In  ordinary  speech,  the  tendency  is,  if  a  word 
ends  with  a  particular  sound,  and  the  next  word 
begins  with  the  same  sound,  to  pronounce  it  once. 
At  any  rate,  in  Lip-reading  only  one  sound  is  visible. 
For  instance,  in  the  words  stiff  finger  three  letters 
"  f  "  are  written,  but  only  one  seen  : 

brief  visit  =  bre'visit 

cab  proprietor  =  ca'proprietor 

some  more  =  som'ore 

etc.,  etc. 

Irish  shamrock  press  softly 

Dutch  cheese  both  those 
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orange  juice 
large  shoes 
foolish  joke 
village  charity 
each  general 
much  shelter 
fresh  chance 
next  chapter 
great  joy- 
sad  change 
odd  jumble 
iron  chain 
thin  jacket 
terrible  charge 
tisual  jom-ney 
sharp  point 
club  ball 
solemn  moment 
keep  back 
superb  portrait 
damp  mist 
some  pain 
plum  pudding 
grebe  muff 
warm  bath 
take  care 


active  voice 
brief  vision 
vague  counsel 
weak  character 

ride  down 
good  dinner 
human  knowledge 
gone  now 

downright  nonsense 
most  necessary 
loud  noise 
afternoon  tea 
fine  day 
wet  day 
hard  times 
ten-ible  danger 
land  lady 
good  lemonade 
feel  tired 
last  letter 
well  now 
sudden  light 
train  load 
right  time 
small  lamp 
author's  zeal 
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oak  grain 
big  gun 


pause  suddenly 
useless  zinc 


A  few  longer  sentences  are  given  next,  tlie  idea 
being  to  put  the  more  advanced  pnpil  on  his  mettle, 
so  to  speak,  and  to  see  correctly  and  quickly.  The 
subject  of  each  sentence  having  no  connection  with 
what  has  gone  before,  there  being  no  context  to 
guide  to  a  right  solution,  such  sentences  are  very 
difficult  to  read,  and  should  be  well  practised.  This 
is  a  good  preparation  for  ordinary  conversation, 
when  people,  without  any  warning,  start  a  new 
subject : 

"  The  sun  is  all  very  well,"  said  an  Irishman,  "  but 
the  moon  is  worth  two  of  it ;  for  the  moon  affords  us 
light  in  the  night  time,  when  we  want  it,  whereas  the 
sun  is  with  us  in  the  day-time,  when  we  have  no 
occasion  for  it." 

"  One  reason  we  get  along  with  ourselves  so  well 
is  that  we  have  lived  with  ourselves  so  long  as  to  get 
accustomed  to  our  own  eccentricities  and  disagree- 
ableness.  If  we  were  to  meet  our  own  duplicate  we 
should  most  likely  look  farther  before  selecting  our 
companion." 

"  "We  lead  but  one  life  here  on  earth.  We  must 
make  that  beautiful,  and,  to  do  this,  health  and 
elasticity  of  mind  are  needful;  and  whatever  en- 
dangers or  impedes  these  must  be  avoided." 

"  Travelling  is  no  fool's  errand  to  him  who  carries 
his  eyes  and  itinerary  along  with  him.  The  travelled 
mind  is  the  Catholic  mind  educated  from  exclusive- 
ness  and  egotism." 
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"Mankind  are  always  hapi^ier  for  having  been 
liappy ;  so  that  if  you  make  them  happy  now,  you 
make  them  happy  twenty  years  hence  by  the 
memory  of  it." 

"  Kind  woi'ds  and  liberal  estimate  and  genei'ous 
acknowledgments  are  ready  appreciation  and  un- 
selfish delight  in  the  excellences  of  others — these  are 
t  truest  signs  of  a  lai'ge  intellect  and  a  noble  spirit." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Appendix. 

A  FEW  of  the  pleasant  sentences  which  have  been 
written  by  those  who  have  become  adepts  in  Lip- 
reading  may  interest.  One  says :  "  Everyone  is 
delighted.  You  cannot  think  what  a  difference  the 
Lip-reading  has  made  to  me.  I  have  not  used  my 
ear-trumpet  since  I  came  home;  formerly,  I  never 
thought  of  going  down  to  a  meal  without  it.  Many 
thanks  for  the  great  help  you  have  given  me." 

"  I  feel  my  lessons  have  been  a  decided  help,  and 
shall  certainly  look  you  up  whenever  possible." 

"  I  have  been  staying  in  the  same  house  with  my 
cousin.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  to  know  that  all  her 
relatives  are  quite  delighted  to  find  so  much  im- 
provement in  her  powers  of  holding  intercourse- 
net  only  that  she  knows  so  much  better  what  we  said 
to  her,  but  the  effort  on  her  part  seemed  to  be  a 
pleasant  exercise  instead  of  a  painful  strain." 
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"  We  all  tliink    very  much,  improved.  My 

sister  says  it  is  wonderful  wliat  you  liave  done  for 
her." 

"  Now  that  I  am  familiar  with  the  ground-work, 
I  hope,  with  continuous  practice,  eventually  to  com- 
pletely master  the  Art,  and  thus  prove  no  unworthy 
pupi'l  of  yours." 

"  Am  pleased  to  tell  you  I  am  making  good  pro- 
gress with  Lip-reading.  I  should  like  you  to  see 
the  result  of  all  the  trouble  and  patience  you  showed 
in  teaching  me." 

"  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  all  yoiir  kind 
and  successfxil  help  to  my  daughter." 

"  The   general   opinion,  as   regards  the  subject 

which  interests  you,  may  be  summed  up  in   's 

words :  '  Oh,  I  say,  you  have  got  on  a  lot !'  Or,  if 
you  prefer  a  more  precise  specimen  of  English  :  '  I 
find  that  during  the  last  few  days  you  seem  to  hear 
me  much  better,  but  doubtless  that  is  the  effect  of 
your  Lip-reading  lessons,  and  not  due  to  any  im- 
provement in  your  power  of  hearing.'  " 

"  My  Lip-reading  is  of  the  greatest  service  to  me. 
We  recently  had  a  mission  at  our  church,  and,  if  I 
had  not  been  able  to  read,  I  might  just  as  well  have 
stayed  at  home.  As  it  was,  I  could  read  every- 
thing the  missionary  said,  although  it  was  a  great 
strain.  I  don't  feel  as  if  my  eyes  had  recovered  yet. 
You  are  so  used  to  successes  that  I  doubt  if  you  will 
feel  gratified  at  what  I  have  told  you !" 

"  Miss  said  I  Avas  to  be  sure  and  say  that  she 
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thouglit  I  was  getting  on  wonderfully  with  my  Lip- 
reading,  and  I  really  do  feel  so  nrncli  better  for  the 
lessons ;  and  above  all  else  is  the  freedom  from  the 
dreadful  headaches  I  used  to  have  while  people  were 
screaming  in  my  ears." 

"  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  I  have  found  my  Lip- 
reading  a  decided  help,  though  I  want  to  get  much 
better  at  it;  still,  I  have  certainly  found  it  a  help, 
and  it  encourages  me  to  try.  I  am  just  far  enough 
on  the-  road  to  know  that  I  want  to  go  much 
further." 

"  I  am  getting  on  splendidly,  but  I  don't  know  if 
you  would  be  satisfied.  We  have  had  two  visitors 
lately,  who  have  been  much  interested.  They  both 
thought  it  wonderful.  One  was  a  very  old  friend, 
whom  I  have  not  seen  to  talk  to  since  I  had  the 
lessons." 

"  It  seems  so  odd  to  me  to  think  that  anyone  could 
doubt  the  advantages  of  Lip-i-eading,  and  of  course 
it  is  only  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  matter 
who  do  so.  As  for  me,  it  has  made  all  the  difference 
in  my  life. 

"  Eeading  the  life  of  Fawcett,  and  how  he 
conquered  the  difficulties  of  his  blindness  gave  me 
a  great  spur  in  my  life,  just  when  I  wanted  it  most. 
Doaf  people  can  conquer  their  difficulties  also,  and 
they  can  do  twice  as  much  with  Lip-reading  to  aid 
them;  and  Lip-reading  makes  us  more  like  other 
people.  I  have  met  with  many  people  who  would 
never  believe  that  I  could  not  hear,  and  many  did 
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not  find  it  out  till  long  afterwards.      Some  of  my 
experiences  tliat  way  have  been  very  amusing. 

"  I  can  say  most  emphatically  that  Lip-reading 
is  the  greatest  blessing  to  a  deaf  person,  and  has  the 
power  to  help  them  in  their  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-men,  to  take  a  position  in  society,  and  to  do 
work  in  the  world,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  any 
other  means." 

I  went  the  other  day  to  see  an  invalid  lady  at 
one  of  the  hotels,  quite  a  stranger,  but  I  had  heard  of 
her,  and  thought  she  would  like  flowers.    About  the 
middle  of  my  visit  we  were  speaking  of  a  deaf  lady, 
and  I  remarked  I  had  persuaded  her  to  practise 
'Lip-reading,'  like  myself.    I  thought  the  invalid 
looked  perplexed,  so  I  had  to  explain  that  I  was  deaf. 
She  wouldn't  believe  it,  and  said  she  would  never 
have  thought  it  possible,  &c.    I  said  I  was  sorry  I 
had  let  it  out,  it  would  have  been  fun  to  have  gone 
away  without  her  knowing;  but  I  did  not  think. 
That  is  only  one  of  many  such  cases.    Sometimes  it 
has  happened  that  the  people  did  not  find  out  for 
some  time  after.    I  was  once  told  at  a  table  d'hote 
in  Florence  that  I  could  make  a  fortune  by  being  a 
Eussian  detective  !  as  I  could  make  out  a  good  part 
of  what  some  people  were  talking  about  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table ;  only  it  Avas  not  really  fair  on  them 
to  go  on  long !  " 

"  I  am  much  interested  in  Lip-reading,  and  only 
regret  that  we  did  not  hear  of  you  before !  " 

"  I  found  I  got  on  better  with  French  lips  than 
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Italian  ones,  and  when  I  see  you  I  will  tell  yon  how 
I  cauglit  two  women  making  remarhs  they  little 
guessed  would  be,  as  good  little  children  are  always 
told  to  be,  '  seen,  and  not  heard.'  " 

"  Thank  you  over  and  over  again  for  your  kind 
help,  which  I  know  will  be  a  lifelong  boon  to  me." 

*'  Don't  you  feel  a  wee  bit  proiid  when  you  see  two 
people,  who  would  be  sitting  like  dummies,  having 
a  good  time,  and  all  owing  to  you  ?  I  know  I  feel 
gratefiil  to  you  every  day  of  my  life,  and  this  isn't 
gush." 

"  We  went  out  to  dinner  on  Wednesday  evening, 
after  1  left  you.  I  got  on  better  than  another 
woman  who  was  not  nearly  so  deaf,  biit  who  had  not 
tried  Lip-reading.    She  asked  me  about  it." 

"  I  enjoyed  my  visit  to  my  friends,  and  got  on 
capitally.  They  were  very  kind.  I  thought  you 
would  be  interested  to  hear  that  '  my  brightness  and 
patience  were  an  example  to  everyone.'  You  must 
take  that  as  a  feather  in  your  cap,  as  it  is  owing  to 
your  help  that  such  a  thing  can  be  truthfully  said 
of  me." 

**  One  of  my  chief  regrets  at  leaving  London  is 
that  my  delightful  lessons  must  end." 

Such  are  a  few  from  among  the  manj^  grateful 
messages  which  have  been  sent  in  from  pupils  and 
friends.  They  have  been  selected  almost  at  random, 
or  as  bearing  \ipon  such  points  as  haA^e  been  touched 
upon. 

It  only  remains  to  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
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thanking  tlie  writers  and  tlie  many  others  who  have 
expressed  their  gratitiide  in  such  kind  words,  and  to 
beseech  their  pardon  for  incorporating  their  extracts 
in  this  little  work  without  permission.    One  result 
they  will  inevitably  have  :  They  will  show  to  others 
the  undying  affection  which  exists  between  those 
who  have  striven  to  help  them  in  misfortune,  and 
those  who  recognise  that  the  effort  has  not  been 
altogether  in  vain.    More  than  that,  they  emphasise 
not  only  the  possibility,  but  the  certainty  of  our 
art  as  the  great  remedy  for  deafness,  while  they 
show  that  there  exists  a  living  sympathy  with  the 
sad,  silent  world;  and  that  efforts  are  being  made 
by  an  ever-increasing  circle  of  friends  and  believers 
to  anticipate  in  some  measure  that  glorious  time 
spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ,  when  the  "  ears  of  the  deaf 
shall  be  unstopped,"  and  "  the  tongue  of  the  stam- 
merers shall  be  ready  to  speak  plainly." 
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formula  has  never  been 
published,  it  is  evident  that 
any  statement  to  the  effect 
that  a  compound  is  iden- 
tical with  Dr.  Browne's 
Chlorodyne  must  be  false. 

This  caution  is  necessary, 
as  many  persons  deceive 
pnrchaaeis  by  false  repre- 
sentations. 


IS  THE 

GREAT  SPECIFIC 

FOR 

CHOLERA, 
DIARRHEA, 
OYSENTERY. 


GENERAL   BOARD  of 
HEALTH,  London, 
REPORT  that  it  acts  as  a 
CHARM,  one  dose  gener- 
ally suflScient. 
Dr.  GIBBON,  Army  Medi- 
cal Staff,  Calcutta,  states  : 
"TWO     DOSES  COM- 
PLETELY   CUBED  ME 
of  DIARBHCEA." 


DR.   J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE.— 

Vice  -  Chancellor  Sir  W. 
PAGE  WOOD  stated  pub- 
licly in  Court  that  Dr. 
J.  COLLIS  BROWNE 
was  UNDOUBTEDLY  the 
INVENTOR  of  CHLO- 
RODYNE, that  the  whole 
story  of  the  defendant 
Freeman  was  deliberately 
untrue,  and  he  regretted  to 
say  it  bad  been  sworn  to. — 
See  The  Tiines,  July  13th, 
1864. 


DR.  J.  COLZiIS 
BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE  is  the 
TRUE  PALLIATIVE  in 
RIEURALGIA,  GOUT, 
IM  CANCER,  TOOTH- 
ACHE, RHEUMATISM. 

DR.    J.  COLLIS 
BUOWNE'S 
CHLOROBYNE    is  a 

liquid  medicine  which 
assuages  PAIN  of  EVERY 
KIND,  affords  a  calm  re- 
freshing sleep  WITHOUT 
HEADACHE,  and  IN- 
VIGORATES the  nervous 
system  when  exhausted. 


DR.   J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE  rapidly 
cuts  short  aU  attacks  of 

EPILEPSY,  SPASMS, 
COLIC,  PALPITA- 
TION, HYSTERIA. 


IMPORTANT 

I  CAUTION. 

The  IMMENSE  SALE  of 
this  RE.VtEDY  has  eiven 
rise  to  many  UNSCRUPU- 
LOUS IMITATIONS.  Be 
careful  to  observe  Trade 
Mark. 

Of  all  Chemists,  a/9, 
and  4/6. 


Sole  MANt'i-ACTURERS, 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT, 
33,  Great  Riissell  St.,  W.C. 


The  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS  oi  September  28,  1895,  says:- 

l3i  r  K         ^hich  single  medicine  I  should  prefer  to  take  abroad  with  mo, 
as  ikel>  to  bo  most  generally  useful,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  I  should  sav 
of  Xr?'n ,  ^         t'^^el  without  It,  and  its  general  applicabili  y  to  the  eUef ' 
of  a  large  number  of  simple  ailments  forms  its  best  recommencl  ition." 


Temperance  Permanent  Building  Society, 

4,  LUDQATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.G. 


PROMPT  ADVANCES. 

REDUCED  REPAYMENTS. 

DEPOSITS  received  at  3  per  cent,  interest. 
Withdrawable  at  short  notice. 

Apply  to 

EDWARD  WOOD, 

Secretary. 


THE  BEST  GUINEA  ATLAS.— NOW  READY. 

THE   VICTORIA    REGINA  ATLAS. 

Second.  Edition.   Thoroughly  Revised  to  Date.   Royal  4(o.   12iin.  by  lOin. 

Containing  200  Coloured  Plates,  Political,  Physical,  and  Astronomical ;  Frontispieces 
Ulastrating  the  Time  of  all  Nations ;  Arms  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies ;  National 
Arms  ;  the  Flags  of  all  Nations ;  and  Complete  Index  to  100,500  Places  Named 

Prices  :  Half-bound  Persian  morocco,  gilt  top,  £1  Is. ;  full-bound  French  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  £1  8s. ;  full-bound  morocco,  extra  gilt,  gilt  edges,  £2  5s. 

THE   WORLD-WIDE  ATLAS. 

Fifth  Edition.— Showing  the  latest  changes  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Now 
known  wherever  the  English  language  ia  spoken.  The  best  Handy  Reference  Atlas  pub- 
lished, containing  Two  Frontispieces,  Introduction,  128  Coloured  Maps  and  Inde.x  to  63,(»0 
places.   Koyal  4to,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d.    Half-bound  Morocco,  12s.  6d. 

218.  net  to  Schools. 
JOHNSTON'S   NEW   CENTURY  GLOBE. 

Just  Issued.— An  XTp-to-Date  12in.  Terrestrial  Olobe,  showing  latest  changes  in  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere.  British  Possessions  coloured  in  red.  The  cover  is  printed  in  w 
and  A.  K.  Johnston's  best  style ;  it  shows  ocean  currents,  isothermal  lines,  and  date  lines. 
The  Globe  has  a  strong  metal  semi-meridian,  marked  in  degrees ;  the  stand  is  oj  heavy 
metal,  and  gives  designs  of  the  Rose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock.  The  Best  Globe  for  Schools. 
A  Packing  Case  is  included  in  the  charge  of  2l8.  

W.   &  A.    K.   JOHNSTON,  Ltd. 

(Established  1825), 
Geographical,  Educational,  and  General  PublisJiers, 
EDiNA  WORKS.  Easter  Road,  and  20,  South  Saint  Andrew  Strbbt.  Edinburgh; 
7,  Patbrnosteh  S(1uare,  London,  E.G 
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CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SON'S 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS. 

THE  PROSPECTOR'S  HANDBOOK.  A  Guide  for  the  Prospector  and  Traveller  in 
serrch  of  Metal-Beaving  and  other  Valuable  Minerals.  By  J.  W.  ANDERSON,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo,  3/6,  doth. 

FIELD  TESTING  FOR  GOLD  AND  SILVER.  A  Practical  Manual  for  Prospectors 
and  Miners  By  VV:  H.  Merritt.  M.N.E.Inst.M.E.  With  Photographic  Plates  and 
other  Illustrations.   Foolscap  8vo,  leather,  5/-  net. 

PRACTICAL  SURVEYING.  A  Text-Book  for  Students  preparing  for  Examinations  or 
for  Survey  Work  in  the  Colonies.  By  G.  W.  UsiLL,  A.Sl.I.C.E.  Crown 8vo.  7/6,  cloth. 

HANDY  BOOKS  FOR  HANDICRAFTS.   By  P.  N.  Haslcck. 

Mechakics'  Workshop,  1/-. 
Cabinet  Making,  1/-. 
Pattern  Making,  1/-. 


Metal  Turning,  1/-. 
Wood  Turning,  1/-. 
Watch  Jobbing,  1/-. 
Clock  Jobbing,  1/-. 


Woodworking,  1/-. 


'  Model  Engine  Construction,  1/-, 
THP  «;hpET. METAL  WORKER'S  GUIDE.   A  Practical  Handbook  for  Tinsmiths, 

Coppersmiths,  and  Zincworkers.   By  W.  J.  E.  Crane.   1/6,  cloth. 
THP  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE  AND  ITS  DEVELOPMENT.   A  Popular  Treatise  on 
Hie  Gradual  Improvements  made  in  RaUway  Engines.   By  C.  E.  Stretton,  C.E. 
With  120  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  3/6,  cloth. 
1  ATHP  Vk'ORK    A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Tools,  Appliances, and  Processes  employed 

in  the  Art  of  Turning.   By  P.  N.  Hasluck.   Crown  Svo,  5/-,  cloth. 
PI  PCTRIC  LIGHTING  (ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF).  By  Alan  A.  Campbell 
^      Sainton,  Associate  I.E.E.   Third  Edition.  Enlarged  and  Revised.   With  16  Illus- 

trationa.   Crown  8vo,  1/6,  cloth. 
Hnw  TO  MAKE  A  DYNAMO.     Containing  Instructions  for  Constructing  a  SmaU 
"      cTnai^lo  Produce  the  Electric  Light.  By  A.  Crofts.   Crown  Svo,  2/-.  cloth. 
PI  PCTRIC  LIGHT  FOR  COUNTRY  HOUSES.   The  Erection  and  Running  of  SmaU 
^^  llrtallaSwirh  Particulars  of  the  Cost  of  Plant  and  Working.  By  J.  H.  Knight. 
Crown  8vo,  1/-. 

PI  PCTRIC   LIGHT  FITTING.     A  Handbook  for  Working  Electrical  Engineers, 
^''^  embodying  Practical  Notes  on  InstaUation  Management.  By  J.  W.  Urquhakt. 
Crown  Svo,  5/-,  cloth. 

i^r.A.-Ti^'Ai  RlllI  niNG  CONSTRUCTION.  A  Handbook  for  Students  Pieparing  for 
^'^^'Scaminatfons  and  Book  of  Beferenc^  for  Persons  Engaged  in  Building.   By  J  R 

Xllen  lecturer  on  Building  Construction,  Durham  College  of  Science.  Medium 

Svo    150  pages,  with  1000  Illustrations.   7/6,  cloth. 
niiAiMTlTIFS    AND    MEASUREMENTS,    in   Bricklayers\   Masons;,  Plasterers', 
^      pTumbeis'   Painters^,  Paperhangers',  Gilders',  Smiths',  Carpenters',  and  Jomen.' 

Work.   By  A.  C.  Beaton.  1/6,  cloth. 

Davidson.  Crown  Svo,  5/-,  cloth. 
.^ncMf-H  Pfii  mHING  AND  ENAMELLING.     A  Practical  Book  of  Instruction, 

By  ROBERT  Wells.   Crown  Svo,  2/-,  cloth. 

Vm-    COMPLETE  CATALOGUES  OH  APPLICATION. 

London:  CROSBY  LOCKWOOD  &  SOU,  7,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.G. 


Catalogue 

Practical  Handbooks 

Pufelished  by 

L.  Upcott  Gill,  Bazaar  Buildings,  Drury  Lane 

and  (late  Of  170,  Strand),  London, 

Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Alpine  Plants.  A,Practical  Method  for  Growing  the  rarer  and  more  diflScult 
Alpine  Flowers.  By  W.  A.  Clark,  F.R.H.S.  With  Illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs by  Clarence  Elliott.    In  cloth,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

American  Dainties,  and  How  to  Prepare  Them.  By  an  Amehican  Lady. 
In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Angler,  Book  of  the  Ail-Round.  A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Angling  in 
both  Fresh  and  Salt  Water.  In  Four  Divisions  as  named  below.  By  John 
BiCKEKDYKE.  With  over  220  Engravings.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/6,  by  post  5/10. 

Aiigli7ig  for  Coarse  Fish.  Bottom  Fishing,  according  to  the 
Methods  in  use  on  the  Thames,  Trent,  Norfolk  Broads,  and  elsewhere.  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Angling  for  JPike.  The  most  approved  methods  of  Fishing  for  Pike 
or  Jack.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Profusely  illustrated.  In  paper, 
price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Angling  for  Game  Fis7i,  The  Various  Methods  of  Fishing  for 
Salmon ;  Moorland,  Chalk-stream,  and  Thames  Trout ;  Grayling  and  Char. 
New  Edition.   Well  illustrated.   In  paper,  price  1/6,  by  post  1/9. 

Angling  in  Salt  Water,  Sea  Fishing  with  Rod  and  Line,  from  the 
Shore,  Piers,  Jetties,  Rocks,  and  from  Boats ;  together  with  Some  Account 
of  Hand-Lining.   Over  50  Engravings.    In  paper,  price  l/-,by  post  112. 

Angler,  The  Modern.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  all  Kinds  of  Angling,  both 
Fresh  Water  and  Sea.  By  "  OTTER."  Well  illustrated.  New  Edition.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Aquaria,  Book  of.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Construction,  Arrangement,  and 
Management  of  Freshwater  and  Marine  Aquaria;  containing  Full  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish,  Molluscs,  Insects,  &c..  How  and  Where  to 
Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  in  Health.  By  Rev.  Gregory 
C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and  Reginald  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  5/6,  by  post  5/10. 

Aquaria,  Freshwater :  Their  Construction,  Arrangement,  Stocking,  and 
Management.  By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.  FuUy  Illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10. 

Aquaria,  Marine :  Their  Consti-uction,  Arrangement,  and  Management.  By 
B.  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.A.   Fully  lUustrated.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by 

'post  2/9i 

Autograph  Collecting :  A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and  nistorical 
Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement 
of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Specimens,  &c.,  Ac,  to  which  are 
added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an  extensive 
Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  Tt  ScoTT  MD 
L.B.C.P.,  &c.    In  leatherette  gilt,  price!  It  net,  by  post!  [10.  >    •  •• 

Bazaars  and  Fancy  Fairs:  Their  Organization  and  Management  A 
Secretary's  Vade  Mccum.   By  John  Muir.   In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

All  Books  are  Nett. 
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Ftiblished  by  L.  Upcott  Gill, 


Bee-Keeping,  Book  of.  A  very  practical  and  Complete  Manual  on  the  Proper 
Rlanagcinent  of  Bees,  especially  \Tritten  for  Beginners  anil  Amateurs  wlio  have 
but  a  few  Hives.  By  W.  B.  WEBSTEa,  First-class  Expert,  B.B.lf. A.  Fully 
illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2 ;  cloth  1/6,  by  post  1/8. 

Bee,  The  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Floral  Belatlons  of  the 
Hive.  By  the  late  Frank  R.  Cheshihe,  F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  formerly 
lecturer  on  Apiculture  at  Soutti  Kensington  ;  Author  of  "  Diagrams  on  tlie 
Anatomy  of  the  Honey  Bee."  With  numerous  Exriuisite  Illustration-s  of  the 
Internal  and  External  Structure  of  the  Bee,  and  its  Application  to  Plant 
Fertilisation,  Expressly  Drawn  for  this  Work  by  the  Author.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7/6,  by  post  7/10. 

Begonia  Culture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Containing  Full  Direc- 
tions for  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Begonia,  xindor  Glass  and  in  the 
Open  Air.  By  B.  C.  Ra.ve.nscroft.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Bent  Iron  Work :  A  Practical  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Amateurs  in  the  Art 
and(  Craft  of  Making  and  Ornamenting  Light  Articles  in  imitation  of  t!ie 
beautiful  Medi.neval  and  Italian  Wrought  Iron  Work.  By  F.  J.  Erskine. 
Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Birds,  British,  for  the  Cages  and  Aviaries.  A  Handbook  relating  to 
all  Biitish  Birds  which  may  be  kept  in  Confinement.  Illustrated.  By  Da. 
W.  T.  Greene.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Boat  Building  and  Sailing,  Practical.  Containing  Full  Instructions  for 
Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes,  Sailing  Boats,  &c.  Particulars 
of  the  mo.'it  suitable  Sailing  Boats  and  Yachts  for  Amateurs,  and  Instructions 
for  their  Proper  Handling.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Designs  and  Working 
Diagrams.  By  Adrian  Neison,  C.E.,  Dixon  Kemp,  A.I.N.A.,  and  G. 
Christopher Davies.   In  one  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  price  T/b,  by pogtlflO. 

Boat  Building  for  Amateurs,  Practical.  Containing  Full  Instructions 
for  Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes,  Sailing  Boats,  &c.  Fully 
Illustrated  with  Working  Diagrams.  By  Adrian  Neison,  C.E.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Dixon  Kemp.  Author  of  "A  Manual  of 
Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing,"  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Boat  Sailing  for  Amateurs,  Practical.  Containing  Particulars  of  the 
most  Suitable  Sailing  Boats  and  Yachts  for  Amateurs,  and  Instructions  for 
their  Proper  Handling,  &c.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams..  By  G. 
Christopher  Davies.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  and  with 
several  New  Plans  of  Yachts.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Bookbinding  for  Amateurs:  Being  descriptions  of  the  various  Tools  and 
Appliances  Required,  and  Minute  Instructions  for  their  Effective  Use.  By 
W.  J.  E.  Crane.  Illustrated  with  156  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6, 
by  post  2/9. 

Breeders'  and  Exhibitors'  Record,  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  con- 
cerning Pedigree  Stock  of  every  Description.  By  W.  K.  Taunton.  In  5 
Parts.  Part  I.,  The  Pedigree  Record.  Part  II.,  The  Stud  Record.  Part  III., 
The  Show  Record.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  each  Part  2/6,  or  the  set  6/-,  by  post.  6/6. 

Bridge  Whist :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  The  Game  taught'  by  Reason 
instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as  "  Scientific  Whist "  and 
"Solo  'Whist,"  and  by  the  same  Author,  C.J.Melrose.  With  Illustrative 
Hands  In  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10  ;  in  half  leather,  gilt  top, 
5/6,  by  post  6/-. 

Bulb  Culture,  Popular.  A  Practical  and  Handy  Guide  to  the  Successful 
Cultivation  of  Bulbous  Plants,  both  in  the  Open  and  Under  Glass.  By  W.  D. 
Drury.    New  Edition.    Fully  illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Bunkum  Entertainments :  A  Collection  of  Original  Laughable  Skits  on 
Conjuring,  Pliysiognomy,  Juggling,  Performing  Fleas,  Waxworks,  Panorama, 
Phrenology,  Phonograph,  Second  Sight.  Liglitning  Calculators,  Ventriloquism, 
Spiritualism,  Ac,  to  which  are  added  Humorous  Sketches,  Whimsical 
Recitals,  and  Drawing-room  Comedies.  By  ROBERT  Gantuony.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Butterflies,  The  Book  of  British ;  A  Practical  Manual  for  Collectors  and 
Naturalists.-  Splendidly  illustrated  throu-'hout  with  very  accurate 
Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Cliry.salids,  and  Butterflies,  both  upper  and 
under  sides,  from  drawings  by  tlio  Author  or  direct  from  Nature.  By 
W.  J.  Lucas,  B.  A.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 
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Butterfly  and  Moth  Collecting  :  Where  to  Search,  and  What  to  Do.  By 
G.  E.  SIMMS.   Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Cabinet  Making  tor  Amateurs.  Being  clear  Directions  How  to 
Consti-uct  many  Useful  Articles,  such  as  Brackets,  Sideboard,  Tables, 
Cupboards,  and  other  Furniture.  Illustrated.  Jn  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  ly  post  2/9. 

Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs:  Being  Descriptions  of  the  various 
Cactuses  grown  in  this  country  ;  with  Full  and  Practical  Instructions  for 
their  Successful  Cultivation.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  New  Edition.  Profusely  illustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Cage  Birds,  Diseases  of:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  A 
Handbook  for  everyone  who  keeps  a  Bird.  By  DR.  W.  T.  Greene,  F.Z.S.  In 
paper,  pi-ice  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Cage  Birds,  Notes  on.  Second  Series.  Being  Practical  Hints  on  the 
Management  of  British  and  Foreign  Cage  Birds,  Hybrids,  and  Canaries.  By 
various  Fanciers.  Edited  by  DR.  W.  T.  Greene.  In  cloth  <jUt,  price  bl-,  by 
post  6/6. 

Canary  Book.  The  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  all  Varieties  of 
Canaries  and  Canary  Mules,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  this  Fancy. 
By  Robert  L.  Wallace.  Third  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4  ; 
with  COLOURED  PLATES,  bib,  by  post  6/10. 

General  Management  of  Canaries.  Cages  and  Cage-making, 
Breeding,  Managing,  Mule  Breeding,  Diseases  and  their  Treatment, 
Moulting,  Pests,  &c.    Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Exhibition  Canaries.  Full  Particulars  of  all  the  different 
Varieties,  their  Points  of  Excellence,  Preparing  Birds  for  Exhibition, 
Formation  and  Management  of  Canary  Societies  and  Exhibitions.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Canary-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Book  for  the  Average  Canary-Keeper. 

Plain  and  Practical  Directions  for  the  Successful  Management  and  Breeding 

of  Canaries  as  Pets  rather  than  for  Exhibition.   By  Dr.  W.  T.  Greene,  F.Z.S. 

In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 
Cane  Basket  Work:  A  Practical  Manual  on  Weaving  Useful  and  Fancy 

Baskets.   By  Annie  Firth.   Series  I.  and  II.    Illustrated.   In  cloth  gilt, 

price  lib,  by  post  1/8  each. 

Card  Tricks.  By  Howard  Thurston.  A  Manual  on  the  Art  of  Conjuring 
with  Cards,  including  many  hitherto  unpublished  Novel  and  Unique 
Experiments,  as  presented  by  the  Author  in  the  Leading  Theatres  of  the 
World.   Illustrated.   In  paper  2/6  net,  by  post  2/8  ;  in  cloth,  3/6  net,  by  post  3/9. 

Card  Tricks,  Book  of,  for  Drawing-room  and  Stage  Entertainments  by 
Amateurs ;  with  au  exposure  of  Tricks  as  practised  by  Card  Sharpers  and 
Swindlers.  Numerous  Illustrations.  By  PROr.  R.  Kunard.  In  illustrated 
wrapper,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Carnation  Culture,  for  Amateurs.  The  Culture  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
of  all  Classes  in  the  Open  Ground  and  in  Pots.  By  E.  C.  Ravenscroft. 
Illustrated.    In  i>aper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Cats,  Domestic  and  Fancy.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  their  Varieties, 
Breeding,  Management,  and  Diseases.  By  John  Jennings.  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture,  for  Amatenrs  and  Professionals.  Containing  Full 
Directions  for  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for  Exhibition 
and  the  Market.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  Third  Edition.  Illustrated  In 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Chrysanthemum,  The  Show,  and  Its  Cultivation.    By  C.  ScOTT,  of 

the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society.    In  paper,  price  6d. ,  by  post  7d. 

Churches,  Old  English  :  Their  Architecture,  Furniture,  Accessories, 
Decorations,  Monuments,  Ac.  liy  Geo.  Clinch,  F.G.S.  Miignificently  illug. 
trated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  bib,  by  post  6/9. 

Coins,  a  Guide  to  English  Pattern,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter 
from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their  Value.  By  ttic  Rev.  O.  F.  Cuowtiiku,' 
M.A.  Illustrated.  In  silver  cloih,wilh  gilt  facsimiles  of  Coim,  price  bl-'b'u 
post  5/3. 
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Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a  Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  with  their  Value. 
By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  H.  A.  Grueber,  E.S.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gUt,  price  10/6,  by 
post  10/10. 

Cold  Meat  Cookery.    A  Handy  Guide  to  making  really  tasty  and  muclj- 
appreciated  Dishes  from  Cold  Meat.   By  Mrs.  J.  E.  Davidson.   In  paper, 
price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Collie  Stud  Book.     Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6  each, 

by  post  3/9  each. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  Pedigrees  of  1308  of  the  best-known  Doga,  traced  to 
their  most  remote  known  ancestors ;  Show  Record  to  Feb.,  1890,  &o. 
Vol.  II.  Pedigrees  of  795  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 
Vol.  III.   Pedigi-ees  of  786  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Con  luring,  Book  of  Modern.  A  Practical  Guide  to  Drawing-room  and 
Stage  Magic  for  Amateurs.  By  PROFESSOR  R.  KuNARD.  lUustrated.  In 
illustrated  torapper,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Conjuring  and  Card  Tricks,  Book  of.  By  Prof.  R.  Kunakd  Being 
"The  Book  of  Modem  Conjuring"  and  "The  Book  of  Card  Tricks  bound  m 
one  vol.   Cloih  gilt,  ptice  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Coniuring  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  How  to  Perform 
a  Number  of  Amusing  Tricks.  By  Prof.  Ellis  Stanyon.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by 
post  1/2. 

Coniuring  wltli  Cards:  Being  Tricks  with  Cards,  and  How  to  Perform  Them. 
By  Prof  Ellis  Stanyon.  Illustrated,  and  in  Coloured  Wrapper.  Price  1/-,  by 
post  1/2. 

Cookerv  The  EnovclopsBdia  of  Practical.  A  complete  Dictionary  of  all 
pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Edited  by  Theo.  Francis 
Garrett  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Confectioners.  Profusely 
Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by  Harold  Furness,  Geo. 
Cruikshank,  W.  Munn  Andrew,  and  others,  m  demy  Uo.  half  morocco, 
cushion  edges,  2  vols.,  price  £H/-;  ^ivols.,  £3/13/6. 

Cucumber  Culture  for  Amateurs.  Including  also  Melons,  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows and  Gourds.  Hlusti-ated.  By  W.  J.  May.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Cvclist's  Route  Map  of  England  and  Vi^ales.  Shows  clearly  all  the  Mam, 
and  most  of  the  Cross,  Roads,  Railroads,  and  the  Distances  between  the 
Chief  Towns,  as  weU  as  the  Mileagefrom  London.  In  addition  to  this.  Routes 
of  Thirty  of  the  Host  Interesting  Tours  are  printed  m  red.  Fourth  Edition, 
thorouffhly  revised.  The  map  is  printed  on  specially  prepared  vellum  paper, 
and  is  the  fullest,  handiest,  and  best  up-to-date  tourist's  map  m  the  market. 
In  cloth,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Dainties,  English  and  Foreign,  and  How  to  Prepare  Them.  By  Mrs. 
Davidson.   In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Designing,  Harmonic  and  Keyboard.  Explaining  a  System  whereby  an 
endless  Variety  of  Most  Beautifu?  Designs  suited  to  numberless  Manufactiires 
may  be  obtained  by  Unskilled  Persons  from  any  Printed  Music  Uluftl^tgl 
by  Numerous  Explanatory  Diagiams  and  Hlustrative  Examplt*  iJj  C.  u. 
Wilkinson.    Demy  4(o,  cloth  gilt,  pnce  £3  3/-,  by  post  iJ/i/a. 

Dogs  Breaking  and  Training:  Being  Concise  Directions  for  the  proper 
educat^n  of  Dogs,  both  for  the  Field  and  for  Companions.  Second  Ejlition 
By^^PATHFiNDER."  With  Chapters  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  i>rice  bjt,  by  post  6110. 

Dogs  British,  Ancient  and  Modern :  Their  V.arietios,  History,  and 
rhVarteristics      B^^^  Dalzif.l,    assisted    by    eminent  Fanciers. 

Sif ully  illustr^t^ed  with  COLOURED  PLATES  and  fuU-p-rQe  Engravings 
of  Does  of  the  Day,  with  numerous  smaller  illustrations  in  the  ext  This 
is  the  fuUest  work  on  the  various  breed-s  of  iloc.s  kept  in  England.  In  three 
volumes,  demy  8do,  cloth  gilt,  price  31/6,  by  I'ost  52/b. 
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Dorfa    Diseases  of:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms  and  Treatment ;  Modes  of 
Administering  Medicines;  Treatment  in  cases  of  Poisoning  &c 
nf  AmntPiirs    Bv  HUGH  DALZiEL.   Fourth  Edition.    Entirely  Re-isTitten  and 
brought  up  to  £at"  /n  pa^,  pHce  1/-,  by  post  1/2;  in  cloth  gilt,  2/-.  by  post 
2/3. 

nntf- Keening  Popular :  Being  a  Handy  Guide  to  the  General  Management 
and  Training  of  all  Kinds  of  Dogs  for  Companions  and  Pets.  By  J.  Maxtee. 
Illustrated.   In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Dratfonflies,  British.  Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise  on  our  Native  Odonata  ; 

-fiieir  Collection,  Classification,  and  Preservation.    By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A. 

Very  fully  Hlustrated  with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely 

printed  in  Colour,  and  numerous  Black-aud- White  Engravings.   In  cloth  gUt, 

price  31/6,  by  post  32/-. 
Etfg  Dainties.  How  to  Cook  Eggs,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Different  Ways, 

English  and  Foreign.    In  paper  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.  Containing  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest 
Engravers  and  their  Worts.  By  J.  H.  Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised  with 
an  appendix  and  illustrations,  and  with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  clolh 
gilt,  price  15/-,  by  post  15/5. 

Entertainments,  Amateur,  for  Charitable  and  other  Objects: 

How  to  Organise  and  Work  them  with  Profit  and  Success.  By  Robert 
Ganthony.   In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Feathered  Friends,  Old  and  New.  Being  the  Experience  of  many  years' 
Observations  of  the  Habits  of  British  and  Foreign  Cage  Birds.  ByDR.  W.T. 
Greene.  Illustrated.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Ferns,  The  Book  of  Choice :  for  the  Garden,  Conservatory,  and  Stove. 
Describing  the  best  and  most  striking  Ferns  and  Sela^inellas,  and  giving  ex- 
plicit directions  for  their  Cultivation,  the  formation  of  Rockeries,  the 
arrangement  of  Ferneries,  &c.  By  George  Schneider.  With  numerous 
Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  In  3  vols.,  large  post  4io.  Cloth  gilt, 
price  £3  3/-,  by  post  £3  5/-. 

Ferns,  Choice  British.  Descriptive  of  the  most  beautiful  "Variations  from  the 
common  forms,  and  their  Culture.  By  C.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.  Very  accurate 
Plates,  and  other  Illustrations.    In  cloth  gilt, price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Ferrets  and  Ferreting.  Containing  Instructions  for  the  Breeding,  Manage- 
ment and  Working  of  Ferrets.  Second  Edition.  Re-written  and  gi'eatly 
Enlarged.  Illustrated.   New  Edition.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Fertility  of  Egfgs  Certificate.  These  are  Forms  of  Guarantee  given  by  the 
Sellers  to  the  Buyers  of  Eggs  for  Hatching,  undertaking  to  refund  value  of 
any  unfertile  eggs,  or  to  replace  them  with  good  ones.  Very  valuable  to  sellers 
of  eggs,  as  they  induce  purchases.  In  books,  vrith  counterfoils,  price  bd.,  by 
post  7d. 

Firework  Making  for  Amateurs.  A  complete,  accurate,  and  easily 
understood  work  on  making  Simple  and  High-class  Fireworks.  By  Dr.  W.  H. 
Browne,  M.A.    In  coloured  lorappcr,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Fish,  Flesh,  and  Fowl.  When  in  Season,  How  to  Select,  Cook,  and  Serve.  By 

Mary  Barrett  Brown.   In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/3. 

Foreign  Birds,  Favourite,  for  Cages  and  Aviaries.  How  to  Keep  them  in 
Health.  By  W. T.  Greene,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  Fully  Illustrated.  In 
doth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Fortune  Telling  by  Cards.  Describing  and  Illnstrating  the  Methods  usually 
followed  by  Persons  Professing  to  Tell  Fortunes  by  Cards.  By  J.  B.Prangley 
Illustrated.    Price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Fox  Terrier,  The.  Its  History,  Points,  Breeding,  Rearing,  Preparing  for 
Exhibition,  and  Coursing.  By  Hugh  Dalziel.  Second  Edition,  Revisecl  and 
brought  up  to  date  by  J.  MAXTEE(Author  of  "  Popular  Dog-Keeping  ")  Fully 
lUuBlrated.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2 ;  in  cloth,  with  Coloured  Frontisuie^ 
and  several  extra  plates,  price  2jb,  by  post  2/9. 
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Fox  Terrier  Stud  Book.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Jn  dvlh  gUt,  pricelid 
each,  by  post  3/9  each. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  Pedigrees  of  overllGOof  the  best-known  Dogs,  traced^ 

to  their  most  remote  known  ancestors. 
Vol.  II.   Pedigrees  of  1544  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 
Vol.  Ill,  Pedigrees  of  1214  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 
Vol.  IV.   Pedigrees  of  1168  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c.  " 
Vol.  V.    Pedigrees  of  1662  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 
Fretwork  and  Marquetry.   A  Practical  Manual  of  Instnittions  in  the  Art 
of  FretKiutting  and  Marquetry  AVork.   By  D.  Denmng.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  pnce  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Friesland  Meres,  A  Cruise  on  the.  By  Ernest  R.  Suffling.  Illustrated. 

In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs.  An  illustrated  practical  hand-book  on  the 
Growing  of  Fruits  in  the  Open  and  under  Glass.  By  S.  T.  Wright.  With 
Chapters  on  Insect  and  other  Fruit  Pests  by  W.  D.  Drurt.  Second 
Edition.    Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt  ,  price  l/b,  by  post  ZfS. 

Game  Preserving,  Practical.  Containing  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing 
and  Preserving  both  Winged  and  Ground  Game,  and  Destroymg  Vermin ; 
with  other  information  of  Value  to  the  Game  Preserver.  By  W.  Cakneoie. 
lUustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  demy  8m,  price  10/6,  by  post  11/-. 

Gardening,  the  Book  of:  A  Handbook  of  Horticulture.  By  well-known 
Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G.  Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J. 
Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles  Friedrich,  A.  Gne^ssen,  F.  M.  Mark, 
Trevor  Monmouth,  G.  Schneider,  Mortimer  Thora,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan 
Wynne.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  "Home  Gardening, 
"Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,"  "Popular  Bulb  Culture,"  *c.)  Very  fully 
Illustrated.   1  vol.,  demy  8uo,  aftout  1200pp,  price  16/-,  hypost  16/9. 

Gardening,  Dictionary  of.  A  Practical  Encyclopaedia  of  Horticulture  for 
AmateuFs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with  3150  Engravings.  Edited  by 
G  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof. 
T^ail  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and 
other  Specialists.  In  5  vols.,  large  post  4£o.  aoth  gUt,  pnce  £4,  by  post 
£4  2/-. 

Gardening,  Open- Air:  The  Culture  of  Hardy  Flowers  Fruit,  and  Vegetables. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Drurt,  F.E.S.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gUt,  demy 
Svo,  price  bj;  by  post  6/5. 

Gardening  in  Egypt.  A  Handbook  of  Gardening  for  Lower  Egypt.  With  a 
Calendar  of  Wofk  f or  the  dififerent  Slonths  of  the  Year.  BY  Walter  Draper. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Gardening,  Home.  A  Manual  for  the  Amateur,  Containing  Instructions  for 
the  Laying  Out,  Stocking,  Cultivation,  and  Management  of  Small  Gardens- 
Flower,  Fruit,  aAd  Vegetable.  By  W.  D.  DRURV,  F.R.H.S.  lUustrated.  In 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

tJoat  Book  of  the.  Containing  Full  Particulars  of  the  Various  Breeds  of 
Goats,  and  their  Profitable  Man^ement.  With  many  Plates.  By  H.  Stephen 
HOLMRS  PEGLER.  Third  EditioV^  with  Engravings  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  4/6,  by  post  4A0. 

fnnt  Keening  for  Amateurs:  Being  the  Practical  Management  of  Goats 

^^''^J^MUkh.gPu^^oset  from  "The  Book  of  the  Goat."  Illustrated. 

In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Crape  Crowing  for  Amateurs.  A  Thoroughly  Practical.Book  on  Successful 
Vine  Culture.  By  E.  Molyneux.  Hlustrated.  In  paper,  pnee  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating.  Containing  Full  Descriptions 
o1"he  Various  Kinds  of  Greenhouses,  Stove  Houses  Forci.|g  Hmjses,  PiU 
Frames  with  Directions  for  their  Construction  ;  and  also  Descriptions  of  the 
DHferfiit  types  of  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Heating  Appanitus  penerally,  with 
Instructions'for  Fixing  the' Same.  By  B.  C.  Ravexscroft.  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3,9. 
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Greenhouse  Management  for  Amateurs.  The  lie.st  Greenhouses  anil 
Prames,  and  How  to  Build  and  Heat  them,  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the 
most  suitable  Plants,  with  general  and  Special  Cultural  Directions,  and  all 
necessary  information  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Amateur.  By  W.  J.  May. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Magnificently  illustrated.  In  clotK 
yilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Guinea  Pig,  The,  for  Food,  Fur,  and  Fancy.  Its  Varieties  and  its  Manage- 
ment. By  C.  CuMBEULAND,  F.Z.S.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post 
1/2.    in  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured  frontispiece,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Handwriting,  Character  Indicated  by.  With  Illustrations  in  Support  of 
the  Theories  advanced,  taken  from  Autograph  Letters,  of  Statesmen,  Lawyers, 
Soldiers,  Ecelesiastics,  Authors,  Poets,  Musicians,  Actors,  and  other  pei'sons. 
Second  Edition.   By  R.  Baughan.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Hardy  Perennials  and  Old-fashioned  Garden  Flowers.  Descriptions, 

alphabetically  arranged,  of  the  most  desirable  Plants  for  Borders,  Rockeries, 
and  Shrubberies,  including  Foliage,  as  well  as  Flowering  Plants.  By  J.  Wood. 
Profusely  Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Hawk  Moths,  Book  of  British.  A  Popular  and  Practical  Manual  for  all 
Lepidopterists.    Copiously  illustrated  in  black  and  white  from  the  Author's 
own  exquisite  Drawings  from  Nature.    By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.    In  cloth  gilt 
price  3/6,  by  post  3/9.  ' 

Horse-Keeper,  The  Practical.    By  Georgr  Fleming,   C.B.,  LL.D., 

F.R.C.V.S.,  late  Principal  Veterinary    Surgeon  to  the  British  Army  and 
Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.     In  cloth  gilt 
price  3/6,  by  poit  3/10.  ' 

Horse-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Management 
of  Horse.s,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  keep  one  or  two  for  their  personal  use 
By  Fox  Russell.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2  ;  cloth  gill,  2/-,  by  post  2/3. 

Horses,  Diseases  of:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  For  the 
use  of  Amateurs.  By  HUGH  Dalziel.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2  •  cloth 
gilt,  2/-,  by  post  2/3.  ■  •  •  i  , 

Incubators  and  their  Management.    By  J.  II.  Sutcliffe.   New  Edition 
Revised  and  Enlarged.    Hlustrated.    In  paper,  price  l/-,  by  post  y2.  ' 

Inland  Watering  ^  Description  of  the  Spas  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland  their  Mineral  Waters,  and  their  Medicinal  Value,  and  the  attrac- 
tions which  they  offer  to  Invalids  and  other  Visitors.  Profusely  Illustrated 
2/6  6"^o*72A0  "  ^^"^'"^^  Watering  Places."   In  cloth  gilt,  price. 

Alone.  Being  a  Collection  of  Descriptive  Yachting  Reminiscences. 

^•^Vn^""'''^  °f  Tours."  ^Ilhistrated 

cloth  gut,  price  5/6,  by  post  5110.  ^  «vi,cn.  m 

'""n^^l'^Ti'-  ^'^'^!^^'^}'  ''"'er  Tliereon  and  Succeed.    A  book  for 

Kennel  Management,  Practical.    A  Complete  l-ieatise  on  the  Proner 
K'"nn  '  n-         ^"l^^'?  ^^"'^  ^"'^h,  the  Piel.l,  or  as  Companions  ^itfi  a 
^?^Pf  ik""  0'«<=^^»««-their  Causes  and  Treatment.     By  W    D  Dnuin^ 
assisted  by  weU-known  Specialists.    Illustrated.    In  cloth  10/6,  by  post  11/-  ' 

''"'w'.u''^,  **?story  of  Hand-Made.    By  Mrs     E    Nrviii  T»rucnv 
AH  Books  are  Nett. 
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1.9.11711  Tennis.  Lessons  in.  A  New  Method  of  Study  and  Practise  for 
Acquiring  a  Good  and  Sound  Style  of  Play.  With  Exercises.  By  E.  H.  Miles. 
Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

liavin^  Hens.  How  to  Keep  and  to  Rear  Chickens  in  Large  or  small 
Numbers,  in  Absolute  Confinement,  with  perfect  Success.  By  MAJOR  G.  F. 
MORANT.    In  paper,  price  bd.,  by  post  Id. 

liibparv  Manual,  The.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of  a  Library,  and  the  Values 
of  Rareand  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Bamster-at-Law  Third  Edition. 
Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.   In  cloth  gTlt,pnce  7/6,  by  post  7/10. 

MaSlo  Lanterns,  Modern.  A  Guide  to  the  Management  of  the  Optical 
Lantern,  for  the  Use  of  Entertainers,  Lecturers,  Photographers.  Teachers,  and 
others.  By  R.  Child  Bayley.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  \ri. 

iWaroueterle  Wood-Staining  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Handbook 
to  Marqulfe,"  Wood-staining.^and  Kindred  Arts.  By  Eliza  TORCK.  Pro- 
fusely  Illustrated.    Inpaper, price  1/-,  by  post  lid. 

ui^A\^\r\a  ft-nd  Surtferv.  Home.  A  Dictionary  of  Diseases  and  Accidents, 
"*aiffir  ?rope"Homf  Treatment.   For  Family  Use.   By  W.  J.  Mackenzib, 

M.D.   Illustrated.   In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 
Mice  Fancy:  Tlieir  Varieties,  Management,  and  Breeding.   Third  Edition, 

i^th  additional  matter  and  Illustrations.   In  colowed  wrapper  representing 

different  varieties,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

iwnilel  Yachts  and  Boats:  Their  Designing,  Making,  and  Sailing.  Illustrated 
wfth  US  Designfand  Working  Diaikms.   By  J.  DU  V.  Grosvenor.  In 

leatherette,  price  51;  by  post  5/3. 

iur.»iinfninpei<in^.  Welsh.  A  CompleteandHandy  Guide  to  all  the  Best  Roads 
"  Sfd  ByeSsbV  which  the  Tourist  should  Ascend  the  Welsh  Mountains.  By 
a!  w:  PERRY    With  Numerous  Maps.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

„  ,  „^  r«n-iii.e  for  Amateurs.  With  Full  Directions  for  Successful 

"'^SrowtHn'^HoS  slfe  *,^eu!rs,  and  Pots  on  Shelves  and  Out  of  Doors. 
By  W.  J.  May.   Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/i 

HABdlework,  Dictionary  of.  An  Encyclopsedia  of  Artistic,  Plain  and  Fancy 
"^^r  J.         .  liuin  nn^tical  oomolete,  and  magmficently  Illustrated.  By 
S  F  A^'cIuLfei^'  rnd  Tc.  Sa™;    In  demT 'to,  528m  829^"«- 
f;atioris,^f^ni  COLOURED  PLATES,  bound  satin  brocade  cloth,  31/6,  by 

post  32/-'. 

n^olilda  •  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of  all  the  Kinds 
°'^n  Gen;ral  cStimtion.   niustratld  by  Coloured  Plates  and  Engra>-mss.  New 
Edition  in  the  press. 

Metafe.  and  Plaster,  for  the  Decoration  of  our  Homes.  By  B.  C.  Satv  ard.  in 
cloth  gUt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

,    ,  X      T       ci'ii.iino  in    The  hands  of  Notable  Persons  read  according 
^"^'^l^^/rl^^^ollY^^^  SmK'^By  L  Illustrated  with  A 

Ml-Page  Plates.   In  Uo,  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-.  by  post  5/4. 

.    .  J.      ^^a^^    -Ryj  y  OxENFORD  Author  of  Life  Studies  in  Palmistiy. 
^'^'^um%\7us'or^ik'a"-Ilfu'st'^^^^^^^  WiLKINS.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6.  by 

post  2/9. 


niceness  of  finish  so  nece^ssary  to  that  work^  Bg 
Illustrated.   In  arown  4(o.  clolh  gilt,  3/6.  by  post  J/iu. 
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Parcel  Post  Dispatch  Book  (registered).  An  invaluable  book  for  all  who 
send  parcels  by  post.  Provides  Address  Labels,  Certilicate  of  Posting,  and 
Records  of  Parcels  Dispatched.  By  the  use  of  this  book  parcels  are  insured 
against  loss  or  damage  to  the  extent  of  £2.  Authorised  by  the  Post  Office. 
Price  1/-,  by  post  1/2,  fir  100  parcels  ;  larger  sizes  if  required. 

Parrabeats,  Popular.  How  to  Keep  and  Breed  Them.  By  W.  T. 
Greene,  M.D.,M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  Inpaper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Parrot,  The  Grey,  and  How  to  Treat  it.  By  W.  T.  Greene,  M.D.,  M.A., 
F.Z.S.,  &c.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Patience,  Games  of,  for  one  or  more  Players.  How  to  Play  173  different 
Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  Whitmore  Jones.  Illustrated.  Series  I.,  39 
games  ;  Series  II.,  34  games  ;  Series  III.,  33  games  ;  Series  IV.,  37  games ; 
Series  v.,  20  games.  Each,  in  paper, 11-,  by  post  1/2.  The  five  bound,  together, 
in  cloth  gilt,  price  6/-,  by  post  6/4.  In  full  leather,  solid  gilt  edges,  10/6,  by 
post  11/6. 

Pedig'ree  Record,  The.  Being  Part  I.  of  "  The  Breeders'  and  Exhibitors' 
Record,"  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  concerning  Pedigrees  of  Stock  of 
every  Description.   By  W.  K.  Taunton.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Pheasant-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Handbook  on  the  Breed- 
ing, Rearing,  and  General  Management  of  Fancy  Pheasants  in  Confinement. 
By  Geo.  Horne.   FuUy  Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Photographic  Printing  Processes,  Popular.  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Printing  with  Gelatino-Chloride,  Artigue,  Platinotj-pe,  Carbon,  Bromide, 
CoUodio-Chloride,  Bichromated  Gum,  and  other  Sensitised  Papers.  By  H. 
Maclean,  F.R.P.S.   Illustrated.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/10. 

Photography  (Modern)  for  Amateurs.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged.   By  J.  Eaton  Fearn.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Pianofortes,  Tuning  and  Repairing.  The  Amateur's  Guide,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  professional.    New  Edition.    In  paper,  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Picture-Frame  Making  for  Amateurs.  Being  Practical  Instructions 
in  the  Making  of  various  kinds  of  Frames  for  Paintings,  Drawings,  Photo- 
graphs, and  Engravings.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Lukin.  Illustrated.  In  paper 
price  1/-,  by  post  1/2.  ^  -c-  > 

Pig,  Book  of  the.  The  Selection,  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Management  of  the 
-   Pig ;  the  Treatment  of  its  Diseases  ;  Tlie  Curing  and  Preserving  of  Hams 
Bacon,  and  other  Pork  Foods  ;  and  other  information  appertaining  to  Pork 
Farming.   By  PROFESSOR  James  Long.   Fully  lUustratecf  with  Portraits  of 
Mze  Pigs,  Plans  of  Model  Piggeries,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  10/6,  by  post 

Plg-Kee]ping,  Practical:  A  Manual  for  Amateurs,  based  on  personal 
Experience  in  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Fattening ;  also  in  Buying  antf  Sellinc 
Pigs  at  Market  Prices.   By  R.  D.  G.vrratt.   In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Pigeon-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Amateur 
Breeder  of  Domestic  and  Fancy  Pigeons.  By  J.  C.  Lyell.  Illustrated  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9  ;  in  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Poker  Work,  A  Guide  to,  including  Coloured  Poker  Work  and  Relief  Tnminff 
A  Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs,  containing  a  full  Description  of  tlia 
necessary  Tools,  and  Instructions  for  their  use.     By  W    D  Thompsam 
Illustrated.   In  paper,  Ij-  net,  by  post  1/2.  xuompson. 

Polishes  and  Stains  for  Woods  :  A  Complete  Guide  to  Polishine  Wood- 
work,  with  Directions  for  Staining,  and  Full  Information  for  Malune  the 
Stains,  Polishes,  &c.,  in  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  manner  Bv 
David  Dennino.   In  paper  1/-,  by  post  1/2.  '"■•■or.  ojy 

^***'j5'v;??'n?''?>°i''  .^f  yarious  English  and  American  Pool  Games,  and 

giving  the  Rules  in  full.    Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 
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Portraiture,  Home,  for  Amateur  Photographers.  Behip:  the  result  of  many 
years'  incessant  work  in  the  production  of  Portraits  "at  home."  By  P.  R. 
Salmo.n  (Richard  Penlake),  Editor  of  The  Pliotorjraphic  News.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Postage  Stamps,  and  their  Collection.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  Collectors 
of  Postal  Stamps,  Envelopes,  Wrappers,  and  Cards.  By  Oliveh  Firth, 
Member  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of  London,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/10. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive :  A  Practical  Guide  to  their 

Collection,  Identification,  and  Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use 
of  those  commencing  the  Study.  By  \f.  A.  S.  Westouy.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.  In  2  vols.,  price  15/-  net,  by  po^l  15/6.  (Vol.  I.,  A-I;  Vol.  If. 
I-Z.) 

Postmarks,  History  of  British.  AVith  350  Illustrations  and  a  List  of 
Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By  J.  H.  Daniels  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6 
net^  by  post  2/9. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  Bnglish.  A  Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely 
Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  and  Mono- 
grams used  by  the  different  Makers.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
By  the  Kev.  E.  A.  Downmam.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6  ly.t,  by  jyost  3A 

Poultry-Farming,  Profitable.  Describing  in  Detail  the  Methods  that  Give 
the  Best  Results,  and  pointing  out  the  Mistakes  to  be  Avoided.  By  J.  H. 
SUTCLIFFE.    Illustrated.    I71  paper,  price  II-,  by  post  112. 

Poultry-Keeping,  Popular.  A  Practical  and  Complete  Guide  to  Breeding 
and  Keeping  Poultry  for  Eggs  or  for  the  Table.  By  F.  A.  Maciienzie.  Second 
Edition,  with  Additional  Matter  and  Illustrations.  In  paper,  price  1/-,  by 
post  1/2. 

Rabbit,  Book  of  the.  A  Complete  Work  on  Breeding  and  Rearing  all  Varieties 
of  Fancy  Rabbits,  giving  their  History,  Variations,  Uses,  Points,  Selection, 
Mating,  Management,  &c.,  &c.  SECOND  EDITION.  Edited  by  Kempster 
W.  Knight.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  other  Plates.  In  doth  gilt,  price 
10/6,  by  post  lOAl. 

Rabbits,  Diseases  of:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure.  With  a  Chapter 
on  The  Diseases  of  Cavies.  Reprinted  from  "  The  Book  of  the  Rabbit"  and 
"  The  Guinea  Pig  for  Food,  Fur,  and  Fancy."   In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Rabbits  for  Prizes  and  Profit.  The  Proper  Management  of  Fancy  Rabbits 
in  Health  and  Disease,  for  Pets  or  the  Market,  and  Descriptions  of  every 
known  Variety,  with  Instructions  for  Breeding  Good  Specimens.  By  Charles 
Rayson.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9.  Also  in  Sections,  as 
follows : 

General  Management  of  Jiabhitg.  Including  Hutches,  Breeding, 
Feeding,  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  Rabbit  Courts,  &c.  Fully  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

ExlUhltion  Itahhits.  Being  descriptions  of  all  Varieties  of  Fancy 
Rabbits,  their  Points  of  Excellence,  and  how  to  obtain  them.  Illuatrated.  In 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 
Roses  fop  Amateurs.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Selection  and  Cultivation  of 
the  best  Roses.  Second  Edition,  with  Many  Plates.  By  the  Rev.  J.  HoNV- 
WOOD  D'Ombiiain,  Hon.  Sec.  Nat.  Rose  Soc.   In  paper,  pncc  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Sailing  Guide  to  the  Solent  and  Poole  Harbour,  with  Practical  Dints 
as  to  Living  and  Cooking  on,  and  Working  a  Sm.all  Yacht.    By  Likut.-Col. 
T.  G.  Cutiiell.   Illustrated  with  Coloured  Charts.    In  cloth  gUt,  price 
by  post  2/9. 

Sailing  Tours.  The  Yachtman's  Guide  to  the  Cruising  Waters  of  the  Englisli 
and  Adiacent  Coasts.  With  Descriptions  of  every  Creek,  Harbour,  .and  Road- 
stead on  the  Course.  With  numerous  Charts  printed  in  Colours,  showing  Deep 
water,  Shoals,  and  Sands  exposed  at  low  water,  with  sountUng.  By  iRANK 
COWPER,  B.A.    In  crown  800,  cloth  gilt. 

Vol.  T.  The  Coasts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  from  the  Thames  to  Aldborough. 
Six  Charts.    Price  5/-,  by  po.'t  5/3. 
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Vol.  II.  The  South  Coast,  from  tho  Thames  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  Twenty- 
flve  Charts.   New  and  Revised  Edition.    Price  lib,  by  iiost  7/10. 

Vol.  nr.  The  Coast  of  Brittany,  from  L'Abervrach  to  St.  Nazaire,  and 
an  account  of  the  Loire.    Twelve  Charts.    Price  lib,  by  post  TflO. 

Vol  IV.  The  West  Coast,  from  Land's  End  to  Mull  of  Galloway,  in- 
cluding the  East  Coast  of  Ireland.    Thirty  Charts.    Price  10/6,  by  post  10/10. 

Vol.  V  Tho  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  N.E.  of  England  down  to  Aid- 
borough.   Forty  Charts.    Price  10/6,  by  post  lOfLQ. 

St.  Bernard  Stud  Book.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  2  Vols.,  containing 
'  Pedigrees  of  over  1800  Dogs.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  51b  each,  by  post  3/9  each. 

Sea-Fishing  for  Amateurs.  Practical  Instractions  to  Visitors  at  Seaside 
Places  for  Catching  Sea- Fish  from  Pier-heads,  Shore,  or  Boats,  principally  by 
means  of  Hand  Lines,  with  a  very  useful  List  of  Fishing  Stations,  the  Fish  to 
be  caught  there,  and  the  Best  Seasons.  By  Frank  Hudson.  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Sea-Iiife,  Realities  of.  Describing  the  Duties,  Prospects,  and  Pleasures  of 
a  Young  Sailor  in  the  Mercantile  Marine.  By  H.  E.  Acraman  Coate.  With 
a  Preface  by  J.  B.  Digglb,  M.A.,  M.L.S.B.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by 
post  3A0. 

Seaside  Watering  Places.  A  description  of  the  Holiday  Resorts  on  the 
Coasts  of  England  and  Wales,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
giving  fuU  particulars  of  them  and  their  attractions,  and  all  information 
likely' to  assist  persons  in  selecting  places  in  which  to  spend  their  Holidays, 
according  to  their  individual  tastes.  Illustrated.  Twenty-fourth  Year  of 
Issue.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/10. 

Sea  Terms,  a  Dictionary  of.  For  the  use  of  Yachtsmen,  Voyagers,  and 
aU  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  big  or  little  ships.  By  A.  Ansted.  Fully  Illus- 
trated.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  5/-,  by  post  5/4. 

Shadow  Entertainments,  and  How  to  Work  them:  being  Something  about 
Shadows,  and  the  way  to  make  them  Profitable  and  Furmy.  By  A,  Patter- 
son.  Illustrated.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Sheep  Raising  and  Shepherding.  A  Handbook  of  Sheep  Farming.  By 
W.  J.  Malden,  Principal  of  the  Colonial  College,  Hollesley  Bay,  Suffolk,  late 
Principal  of  the  Agricultui-al  College,  Ucktield.  Illustrated.  Cloth  gilt,  price 
3/6,  by  post  3/9. 

Sheet  Metal,  Working  in:  Being  Practical  Instructions  for  Making  and 
Mending  Small  Articles  in  Tin,  Copper,  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Brass.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  LUKIN,  B.A.  Illustrated.    Third  Edition.    In  paper,  price  Ij-,  by  post  1/1. 

Show  Record,  The.  Being  Part  III.  of  "The  Breeders'  and  Exhibitors' 
Record,"  for  the  Registration  of  Particulars  concerning  the  Exhibition  of 
Pedigree  stock  of  every  Description.  By  W.  K.  Taunton.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
21b,  by  post  2/9. 

Skating  Cards :  An  Easy  Method  of  Learning  Figure  Skating,  as  the  Cards 
can  be  used  on  the  Ice.  In  cloth  case,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9.  A  cheap 
form  is  issued  printed  on  paper  and  made  up  as  a  small  book,  price  1/-,  by 
post  1/1. 

Sleight  of  Hand.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Legerdemain  for  Amateurs  and 
Others.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  By  E.  Sachs. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  bib,  by  post  6/10. 

Solo  Whist.  It  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Progressive  and  Clear  Method 
of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the  Game,  and  how  to  Play  it  .Successfully. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  By.  C.  J.  Melrose.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post  3/10 ;  in  half  leather,  gilt  top,  51b,  by  post  bl-. 

Sporting  Books,  Illustrated.  A  Descriptive  Survey  of  a  Collection  of 
English  Illustrated  Works  of  a  Sporting  and  Racy  Character,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Prints  relating  to  Sports  of  the  Field.  The  whole  valued  by 
reference  to  Average  Auction  Prices.  By  J.  H.  SLATER,  Author  of  "  Library 
Manual,"  "  Engravings  and  Their  Value,"  &c.     In  cloth  gilt,  price  7/6,  by 
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Stud  Record,  The.  Being  Part  II.  of  "The  Breeders'  and  Exhibitors' 
Record,"  for  the  Kegistrution  of  Particulars  concerninp:  Pedigree  Stock  of 
every  Description.   By  W.  K.  Taunton.   In  doth  gilt,  pi-ice  2/6,  by  poet  2/9. 

Taxidermy,  Practical.  A  Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Amateur  in  Collect- 
ing, Preserving,  and  Setting-up  Natural  History  Specimens  of  all  kinds.  With 
Examples  and  Working  Diagrams.  By  Montagu  Browne,  F.Z.S.,  Cui-ator  o£ 
Leicester  Museum.    Second  Edition.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  7/6,  by  poet  7fl0. 

Tomato  and  Fruit  Growing  as  an  Industry  for  Women.  Lectures  given  at 
the  Forestry  Exhibition,  Earl's  Court,  during  July  and  Au^st,  1893.  By 
Grace  Harriman,  Practical  Fruit  Grower  and  County  Council  Lecturer.  In 
paper,  price  1/-,  by  poet  yi. 

Tomato  Culture  for  Amateurs.  A  Piactical  and  veiy  Complete  Manual  oh 
the  subject.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  pricell-,  by  pott  Ifl. 

Trapping,  Practical  :    Being   some  Papers  on  Tiaps  and  Trapping  for 

Vermin,  with  a  Chapter  on  General  Bird  Trapping  and  Snaring.   By  W. 

Carnegie.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 
Turning  Lathes.  A  Manual  for  Technical  Schools  and  Apprentices.   A  Guide 

to  Turning,  Screw-cutting,  Metal-spinning,  &c.    Edited  by  Jasies  Lukin,  B.A. 

Third  Edition.   With  194  Illustrations.    In  cloth  gilt,  piice  3/-,  by  post  3/3. 

Yamp,  How  to.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Accompaniment  of  Songs  by  the 
UnskiUed  Musician.   With  Examples.   In  paper,  price  Qd.,  by  post  lOd. 

Vegetable  Culture  for  Amateurs.  Containing  Concise  Directions  for  the 
Cultivation  of  Vegetables  in  small  Gardens  so  as  to  insure  Good  Crops. 
With  Lists  of  the  Best  Varieties  of  each  Sort.  By  AV.  J.  May.  Dlustrated. 
In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Ventriloquism,  Practical.  A  thoroughly  reliable  Guide  to  the  Art  ot 
Voice  Throwing  and  Vocal  Mimicry,  Vocal  Instrumentation,  Ventriloquial 
Figures,  Entertaining,  &c.  By  Robert  Gauthony.  Numerous  Illustrations. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2/6,  by  post  2/9. 

Violins  (Old)  and  their  Makers.  Including  some  References  to  those  of 
Modern  Times.  By  James  M.  Fleming.  Illustrated  with  Facsmules  of 
Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  &c.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  bib,  by  post  bflO. 

Violin  School,  Practical,  for  Home  Students.   Instructions  and  Exercises 
in  Violin  Playing,  for  the  use  of  Amateurs,  SeU-Learnei-s,  Teachers,  and 
others.   With  a  Supplement  on  "Easy  Legato  Studies  for  the  Viohn. 
By  J.  M.  Fleming.    Deiny  Ko,  cloth  gilt,  price  9/6,  by  post  10/2.  Without 
Supplement,  price  7/6,  6i/ post  8/-. 

Vivarium,  The.  Being  a  Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting  Snakes, 
Lizards,  and  other  Reptiles,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Satisfactorily  in  Confine- 
ment. By  Rev.  G.  C.  B.weman.  Beautifully  Illustrated,  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
Ijb,  by  post  8/-. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for  Collectors,  with  some 
account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By  D.  HASTINGS  IRWIN.  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gxlt,  pru>e  12/6,  by 
post  12/10. 

Whippet  and  Race-Dog,  The:  How  to  Breed,  Rear,  T^ain,  Race  and 
Exhibit  the  Whippet,  the  Management  of  Race  Meetings,  and  Onginal  Plans 
of  Courses.   By  FREEMAN  Lloyd.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  Zjb,  by  post  <i/iu. 

Whist,  Bridge :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  The  Game  taught  by  Reason 
instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as  Scientifac  Whist  an^^ 
"Solo  Whist,"  and  by  the  same  author,  C.  3- l^^^7°;^,^'J 
Hands  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3/o,  by  post  SflO ;  m  hal/  leather, 
gilt  top,  5/6,  by  post  6/-. 

Whist,  Solo:  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.    A  ProCTessive  and  awr  Method 
of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the  Game  anB  how  to  ^1^^ 
fully.   With  lUustrative  Hands  printed  m  Coloure.   By  C.  J.  Melrose,  m 
cloth  gilt,  price  3/6,  by  post       ;  m  half  leather,  gxlt  top,  5/6,  by  post  b/-. 

Whist,  Scientific:  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores  Reader  bei^^^ 

Iteason  rather  than  by  arbitrary  Rules.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  W  ith  11  ustrative 
Hands  printed  in  Colours.  In  cloth  gilt,  pnce  3/6,  by  post  3/10 ,  %n  half 
leather,  gilt  top,  51b,  by  post  6/-. 
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wild  Birds  Cries  and  Call  Notes  of,  described  at  Length,  and  in  many 
instances  bSatecfby  Musical  Notation.  By  C.  A.  Witchell.  In  paper, 
price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

WildfowlinM,  Practical :  A  Book  on  Wildfowl  and  Wildfowl  Shooting.  By 
HY  Sh"rp  The  result  of  25  years'  experience  of  Wildfowl  Shooting  und:er  all 
sort  of  conditions  of  locality  as  vreU  as  circumstances.  Profusely  Illustrated. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  price  6/.,  by  post  6/4. 

Wild  Sports  in  Ireland.  Being  Picturesque  and  Entertaining  Descriptions  of 
severS  visits  paid  to  Ireland,  ^Tith  Practical  Hints  Ukely  to  be  of  service  to  the 
Angler  Wildfowler,  and  Yachtsman.  By  JOHN  Bickerdyke,  Author  of  The 
Book  of  the  All-ttound  Angler,"  &c.  Beautifully  illustrated  from  Photographs 
taken  by  the  Author.   In  cloth  gilt,  price  6/-,  by  post  6/4. 

Window  Ticket  Writing.  Containing  fuU  instructions  on  the  Method  of 
Mi.xin°-  and  using  the  Various  Inks,  &c.,  required,  Hints  on  Stencilling  as 
appliecl  to  Ticket  Writing,  together  with  Lessons  on  Glass  Writing,  Japanmng 
on  Tin,  &c.  EspeciaUy  written  for  the  use  of  Learners  and  Shop  Assistants. 
By  Wm.  C.  Scott.   In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Wire  and  Sheet  Gauges  of  the  World.  Compared  and  CompUed  by 
C.  A.  B.  Pfeilschmidt,  of  Sheffield.    In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/1. 

Wood  Carving  for  Amateurs.  Full  instractions  for  producing  all  the 
different  varieties  of  Carvings.  SECOND  EDITION.  Edited  by  D.  DENNING. 
In  paper,  price  1/-,  by  post  1/2. 

Workshop  Makeshifts.  Bemg  a  CoUection  of  Practical  Hints  and 
Suggestions  for  the  use  of  Amateur  Workers  in  Wood  and  Metal.  By 
H.  J.  S.  CasSALL.    Fully  Illustrated.    In  cloth  gilt,  price  216,  by  post2IS. 
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A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

WATSON^S  STANDARD  WORK  ON 


rcbid$  «'  CnltuK, 


Revised,  Edited,  and  Added  to  by 

HENRV  J.  CHAP/yiAN, 

One  of  the  finest  Judges  and  Growers  in  the  KinKdom, 


is  in  active  preparation,  and  on  completion  will  lorm  the  newest  an4 
most  practical  book  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  Illustrated  by  a 
number  of  Coloured  Plates  and  fine  Engravings  specially  prepared 
lor  til  is  Worlt.   .   .   .   Price  2//. 


BAZAAR 

EXCHANG 
A/ID  MART 


A  FAIR  EXCHA/IGE 


PRIYATEi 
SALES 


[AriD 
[BARGAINS 


A  3^  Guinea  Work  for  716  down. 

Cbe  "Gncyclopjedia  of  Practical  CooRery" 

Is  undoubtedly  at  once  the  most  exhaustive,  the  most  accurate,  the  most  practical,  and 
the  most  novel  book  of  the  kind  in  the  language ;  and  the  Editor  of  the  World  in  his 
review  says,  "this  claim  would  seem  to  be  incontestable." 

In  Illustrations  alone  this  work  is  far  ahead  of  all  others.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  Coloured  Plates,  which  for  their  artistic  design  and  beauty  of  printing 
have  never  been  equalled  in  any  book  devoted  to  Cookery,  and  in  addition  there  are 
numerous  Monochrome  Plates  and  upwards  of  2300  splendid  Engravings  in  the 
text  itself. 

Incredible  pains  and  very  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  upon  the 
work  to  make  it  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  position  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  we 
believe  that  in  the  result  we  have  produced  a  book  that  is  without  parallel,  and  one 
that  is  invaluable  alike  to  the  accomplished  Chef,  the  Lady  of  the  House,  or  the 
intelligent  Plain  Cook. 

This  Magnificent  Work  is  published  in  4  Quarto  Vols.,  Handsomely  Bound  In 
Half  Persian,  Bevelled  Boards,  and  Marble  Edges,  and  would  form  a  splendid 
addition  to  any  Library, 

A  SPSCIAU  OFFKR  is  now  made  to  send  the  entire  work  to  any  responsible 
person,  complete  and  carriage  paid, 

/or  7f6 

and  &  promise  to  pay  the  balance  in  equal  monthly  instalments  of  3/6.  Tbns,  for  a 
merely  nominal  sum  the  most  sumptuous  and  thorough  work  of  its  kind  can  be  secured 
at  once,  while  future  payments  are  so  small  and  so  far  apart  that  they  would  not 
be  burdensome  to  anyone. 

A  Full  Prospectus  can  be  had  on  application,  and  the  Book  itself  seen  at  the 
Publisher's  OfSces. 

To  Mb.  L.  TJpcott  Gill, 

Bazaab  Buildinqb,  Deubt  Lanb, 
Special  Order  Form  (No.  1).  London,  W.O. 

Please  send  me  at  once,  carriage  free,  the  "Encyclopedia  of 
Practical  Cookery,"  in  4  quarto  vols.,  hound  in  Half  Persian,  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  advt.  I  enclose  7/6,  and  will  pay  the  balance  of 
the  price  in  equal  monthly  instalments  of  3/6,  commencing  one  month 
from  the  delivery  to  me  of  the  hooks,  and  I  will  not  dispose  of  the  boohs 
until  the  whole  of  the  instalments  have  been  paid  without  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  Publisher. 

Name 


{Give  title— 
Hri.,  Miss,  <fce.)^ 

and 
Address 


Date_^_ 


TO   LOVERS  OF  THE  GARDEN. 

A   SPECIAL  OFFER! 

A  4  Guinea  Work  for  9A  flown 

A.nd  Balance  in  Monthly  Instalments, 


THE  most  Popular  Work  on  Horticulture 
ever  published  is  undoubtedly  The 
Dictionary  of  Gaiidening,  and  tliousands 
of  volumes  have  been  sold  here  and  in 
America.  ,  , , 

The  reason  of  the  remarkable  success 
that  has  attended  this  Work  is  not  far  to 
seek— it  is  very  full,  very  accurate,  superbly 
illustrated,  and  edited  by  one  of  the 
soundest  of  living  authorities.  It  has  been 
iustly  said  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  George 
Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  that  he  is  almost  a  unique  example 
of  a  scientific  botanist  and  a  practical  hor- 
ticulturist under  one  hat. 

The  result  is  that  the  work  issued  under 
his  care  is  a  model  of  accuracy  and  com- 
pleteness, both  as  regards  its  Cultural 
Directions  and  its  Botanical  Information. 
Added  to  this,  the  Editor  has  been  assisted 
in  particular  sections  — such  as  Orchids, 
Palms,  Cacti,  Ferns,  Fruit,  Insects,  Plant 
Diseases,  Ac— bv  Distinguished  Specialists, 
thus  amirinq,  in  the  treatment  of  every  sub- 
ject, an  excellence  that  hat  never  before  been 

"Tlore'''than  3850  Genera  and  20,400 
Species  of  Garden  Plants  are  described, 
with  all  necessary  Instructions  as  to  Culti- 
vation and  Propagation ;  Injurious  Insects 
and  Plant  Diseases  and  their  Treatment 
are  also  fully  dealt  with;  over  3150 
charming  Illustrations  are  given,  together 
■with  Fitll  Indices  to  Plants  for  Special 
Purposes  and  Positions;    for  Colours, 


Height,  &c.,  as  a  Guide  to  Planting;  a 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Plant  Names; 
a  Dictionary  of  Common  Names,  and  other 
features  of  the  utmost  practicail  value  to 
all  gardeners. 

No  working  gardener  who  takes  the  least 
pride  in  his  profession,  or  who  is  ambitious 
of  succeeding  in  it,  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out The  Dictionary  op  Gardening  ;  and 
to  any  Amateur  with  a  garden  beyond  the 
smallest  (if  he  takes  any  personal  interest 
whatever  in  it).  The  Dictionahy  of  Gak- 
BBNING  is  absolutely  Indispensable. 

The  Dictionary  op  Gardening  is  pub- 
lished for  this  Special  Offer  in 

5  HANDSOMS  liARGB 

POST  QUARTO  VOI<S., 

IM  HALF  PERSIAN, 

cloth  sides,  marble  edges,  at  Four 
Guineas,  and  the  Special  OfiFer  is  to 
supply  this  Edition,  Carriage  Paid  and 
Complete, 

for  9/- 

down,  the  balance  being  payable  la 
Xdonthly  Instalments  of  is.  6d. 
each.  ... 

This  Special  Edition  includes  the  new 
CENTURY  SUPPIiEMENT,  which 
gives  particulars  of  all  the  most  Eecent 
Horticultural  Introductions  and  the 
Newest  Discoveries  respecting  Diseases, 
Insects,  and  Cultivation. 


To  Mr.  L.  Upcott  Gili, 

Bazaar  Buiidinns.  Dniry  Lant, 
London,  W.C. 


Form  of  _ 

SPECIAL  ORDER. 

dispose  of  the  said  booths  until  all  tho  instalments  are  paid. 


Name 
and 
Address 


Date.. 


which  is  paid  at  least  a  month  before  due. 


A.  &  F.  DENNY, 

GENERAL 

Discount  Booksellers. 

MT,    STRAND,  W.C. 

(Close  to  Somerset  House), 
AND 

32,  CHJSLRINO   CROSS,  S.W. 

(Opposite  the  Admiralty,  }VhUchall). 


tU  Drgest  and  most  Uailed  Stock  of 
new  Books  in  Condon, 

INCLUDING 

BIBLES   AND   PRAYER  BOOKS, 

AND 

Books  in  Leather  Bindings,  for  Presentation,  &c. 


Scientific  and  Teclinical  Books  of  all 
Descriptions  Kept  in  Stocli, 


ANY  BOOK  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  LIST  CAN  BE  SENT  BY 
RETURN  AT  THE  PRICE  QUOTED  FOR  CASH. 

Note  Address  W 

A.  &  F.  DENNY, 

147,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


SPRATT'S   PATENT,  LIMITED. 

24  &  25,  Fenchurch  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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